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Proposition 3 
The Time of Decision Is Near 


Au Urgent Message Grom 
Your State Committee Chainman 


N less than 30 days, the people of California will vote 
YES or NO on Proposition 3. 


You and I—in fact, ALL persons who want the public 
school system to survive — must see to it that the people vote 
YES! 


We must serve as ‘“Committees-of-one” to publicize the 
Teacher Famine and the school crisis, which today are 
alarming in reality and ominous in portent for the future. 


We must make vivid the plight of California’s school 
ehildren. 


The responsibility rests squarely upon us. We must work 
today —and every day—for an overwhelming YES vote on 
Proposition 3 in the general election November 5! 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD TELL TEN FRIENDS TO 
VOTE “YES.” TELL TEN. 


Frank M. Wricat 
General Chairman, California 
El Monte Committee for Proposition 3 
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Homework pause 











Farl G. Gridley, whose life sketch appears on Page 17 of this issue, 
died suddenly at his home, Sunday morning, September 22. The maga- 


zine had been already printed. Tributes to him will appear in the 


November issue. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films announces an innovation 
in the field of visual education— 
a teacher-training film that 
shows accepted procedures for 
utilizing the classroom film. 


This new sound motion pic- 
ture — “Using the Classroom 
Film”’— presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for in- 
tegrating film content with the 
regular classroom curriculum 
and with other teaching tools 
and methods. 

“Using the Classroom Film” 
shows steps in the preparation 
before viewing a film, screening 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of results. It portrays 
the procedures which have 
grown out of long research 
studies, and which have been 
carefully tested under practical 
situations. 

Modern educators will wish 
to see this film. Drop a card to 
us today. We will be glad to call 
and arrange a demonstration for 
teachers at your convenience. 


PAUL COx 


1640 E. Mountain Street 
Pasadena 7 - - - California 
Telephone—SYcamore 4-6006 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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published monthly (except July and August) by California Teachers Association, 660 Market St., San Francisco 4. 
ostoffice, Jan, 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. $2 per year; 20c per copy. 


OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus 
and shades of an era that understood 
price control! The great navigator’s first 
expedition cost less than $2000. 
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DISCOVERY, the first book in ApvVEN- 
TURES IN READING series, creates a defi- 
nite interest in the minds of seventh 
graders because they themselves selected 
the material. In addition, the stimulat- 
ing content extends the same educational 
philosophy which makes Easy GRowTH 
IN READING so successful. 


PIF 


VETERANS (male) who want a college 

education may attend Vassar but they 

will never hold a degree from there be- 

cause under the Vassar charter, degrees 

may be conferred upon women only. 
PIF 


HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL, a new professional book, by 
Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, authors of the famous ARITHME- 
tic WE UsE series, will soon be released. 


PAF 


NEW CAR! Did you get yours? Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 654,000 
units were actually delivered although 
W.P.B.’s schedule had called for an out- 
put over 2,320,000. 

PROP 


PRESIDENTJ.S. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota lauds THE Winston Dic- 
TIONARY thus: “The most ready-to-use 
dictionary that I have seen. It should 
be in every home, school, or office.” 


PPD 


TEXTBOOKS from textbooks—Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being 
reconverted into pulp which will be used 
for the production of new democratic 
books. 

PPA 7 


LIBRARY books are coming back! Each 
year about 7600 new books are published 
in this country. WinsTon titles now 
number over 260. Would you like a cata- 
log for grades 1-12? Send a penny post 
card to WInsTON FLAsHEs. 
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GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony 
with odds of 92 to 100. 










Winston Builaing, 1006-1024 
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CTA PLACEMENT SERVICE: 
Earl G. Gridley, 2207 Shattuck Avenue, 


Berkeley 4; phone THornwall 5600; 
Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 14; phone TRinity 1558. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
An Urgent Appeal ; 


If your name and adddress, as 
printed on the wrapper of your 
Sierra Educational News, is not cor- 
rect, please immediately notify 
California Teachers Association, 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4. 

Whenever you change your ad- 
dress, please let us know, stating 
your old address as well as your 
new one. 
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provides “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level 


As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work, 
They will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools. 
Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders placed 


= , y by their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 


ae , Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has established 
an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mind, 
its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use. 

In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new pictures 


a 


and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 


This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced ....a 
powerful “task force” for every classroom. 


write for information and earliest shipping date 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinols 













TO MAKE DUPLICATING EASY 


is to encourage good instruction! 


The 
REX-0-GRAPH 
Does it. 


* NO STENCILS 
*NO INK 
* NO GELATIN 





CLEAN ¢ FAST + DURABLE 


REX-O-GRAPH FLUID PROCESS DUPLICATORS feature Exclusive Roller Moistening — Quick 
Change Master Clamp — Versatile Automatic Feed, for postcard size to 9° x 15” size stock — Mult- 
Color Work in One Operation—No Priming or Delaying Preparation. 


These features have created thousands of happy Rex-O-Graph users 
throughout California. 


The various models range in price from $80.00 to $170.00. 


WORKBOOKS For Fluid Duplicators (asters Printed in Reverse 


Available early this fall for grades 1 through 3, 
later in fall or early winter for grades up to 6. 


Nin Southern California, contact: 


ROB'T fe, PARKER COMPANY ;=====-Mail Coupon Today !«-=-- 


Om) 


1837 SO. MAIN STREET - - LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 5 (vente 1 
Phone PRospect 3023 : C] aed - yg call and demonstrate ! 
Dealers in the County Seats throughout Southern California . : aaa , i 
eS ea ee ae ; TC] an a literature on the ' 

t “U- ° 
Nin Northern California, contact: ; [_] Please send catalog of workbooks. 
WALTER RADELL COMPANY __ ft Tscusn’s Nautecccscscsssseseeseseenesneen 
523 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. : ne ee ee ‘ 
Phone GArfield 4773 ' TMi iicveavcsasecskvciacdsetantensee : 
STOCKTON DEALER: SACRAMENTO DEALER: FRESNO DEALER: Be ERP i eoied a Winewinawecwunes 2 ys eee ; 
RICHARD E. REMINGTON BUSINESS EQPMT. CO. J. W. CARRELL CO. 4 a 


107 E. Weber Ave, 3021 Capitol Ave. 1924 Fresno St. 
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SANTA FE TRAILWAYS BUSES 


You’ll marvel at the smoothness with which 








ABLE 


Quick ; 
Multi. Trailways bus . . . thanks to ‘“‘Duo Flex” 


you glide along aboard the new Santa Fe 


springs, the most revolutionary improve- 
ment in riding comfort in years. Air con- 
ditioning is thermostatically controlled 
for health and comfort. Seats are wider, 
erse) softer and more comfortable, with 
space between to fit the longest legs. 
Call your friendly Santa Fe Trail- 
ways bus agent and let him tell you 


more about these wonderful new 


buses and where they’!1 take you. 


rate 
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ANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT Pre iz: 


111 West 7th St. - Los Angeles 14, Calif. wn Wx 
; . CT 


Member, National Trailways Bus System 


a i. 
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wi E d like to suggest a fourth ‘R” . 


ste 

Readiw and ’ritin’ and 'rithmetic 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 


“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which has been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 





_® 


every community they serve. They em: 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


rssocurion or AMERICAN RAILROADS onc cc. 
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FOR PROPOSITION 3 


P and down the State, Californians are rally- 
ing behind their local Teacher Organizations 
in the drive to win victory for Proposition 3 in 


November. 


Overconfidence at this stage of the campaign, 
however, might lead to a disquieting upset in 


November. 


EVERY TEACHER CAN HELP 


The success of the campaign for Proposition 
3 rests squarely upon the shoulders of each 
individual teacher and parent who has at heart 
the interests of the California public schools. 


As Clem Whitaker, campaign manager for 
Proposition 3, so aptly put it in his report to 
the CTA State Committee for Proposition 3, 
“Every one of you — every teacher, every school 
administrator and every loyal PTA worker in 
California — is vitally concerned in the Novem- 
ber 5 election. 


IT IS UP TO YOU! 


“This is not an impersonal campaign for a 
ballot proposition. It is a personal campaign — 
and personal work will largely determine 


whether or not it is successful. From now until 
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OCTOBER IS A KEY MONTH 


EVERY TEACHER CAN HELP IN THE BIG CAMPAIGN 


NUMBER 8 


Vote YES 
On 3 


election day, every teacher and every friend of 
the schools either can make or lose votes for 


Proposition 3. 


CHILDREN HAVE MUCH AT STAKE 

“There is another even more vital considera- 
tion. We are entrusted with the proxies of the 
children of California who can’t vote, but who 
have more at stake on the outcome of this elec- 
tion than any adult voter who will go to the polls. 


““We owe a very real obligation to those young- 
sters who are dependent on us to see that they 


get fair consideration from the voters.” 


INTENSIVE EFFORT NEEDED 


Less than one month remains before Election 
Day. During this period, an intensive program 
to build public support for Proposition 3 must 
be carried on by local school organizations, and 


by parents and teachers acting as individuals. 


Local committees should hold campaign 


meetings. 


They should arrange for thorough distribu- 


tion of campaign literature. 


They should confer with their newspaper 
publishers and editors, and win editorial support 
for this cause. 





YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER CAN HELP 


Every newspaper in California has been made 


aware of the desperate situation in our schools. © 


In nearly every case, your local editor will be 
pleased to do what he can to strengthen your 
local campaign. 

Call on him soon, and enlist his support, if 
you have not done so already! He can do much 
to help you! 


DISTINGUISHED LEADERS BACK 
PROPOSITION 3 

When you campaign for Proposition 3, you 
can do so with confidence that the leaders of 
California are behind you. 

Both political parties have gone on record 

in their State conventions in support of Propo- 
sition 3. 


DEMOCRATS IN FAVOR 


Colonel James Roosevelt, chairman of the 
Democratic Party in California, made the public 
statement that: 

“Teachers are alarmingly scarce and disgrace- 
fully underpaid. California revenues cannot be 
expended for any purpose as important as that 
which provides for adequate schooling of all our 
children. 

“I earnestly recommend approval of this im- 
portant measure by the people. Proposition 3 
is an educational Bill of Rights for the coming 
generation.” 


REPUBLICANS IN FAVOR 


Edward S. Shattuck, vice-chairman of the 
Republican Party in California, made a similar 
statement in favor of Proposition 3. He said: 

“Forty thousand new teachers must be found 
to meet mounting enrollments, which in the 
elementary schools alone are expected to double 
in the next 8 years. Young people, however, 
are not training for teaching careers, for the 
practical reason that rewards are far higher in 
fields requiring far less training, education and 
experience. 

“Proposition 3 was designed to meet this crisis. 
It will safeguard the future of California’s chil- 
dren by assuring sufficient, high-caliber teaching 
personnel, and by enabling local school districts 
to meet the cost of providing needed classrooms 
and other facilities.” | 
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CANDIDATES VIRTUALLY UNANIMOUS 
IN FAVOR 

The principal candidates for State office alg 
back Proposition 3, following the lead of their 
respective party organizations. 

THE ALL-IMPORTANT CALIFORNIA CoNnGREss oF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, WHICH WORKS 
ZEALOUSLY FOR THE WELFARE OF CALIFORNIA 
PuBiic SCHOOLS, HAS UNQUALIFIEDLY APPROvgp 
THE PROPOSAL. 

THE 533,000 MEMBERS OF THE PTA, unpg 
THE LEADERSHIP OF ITS PRESIDENT, Mrs. Rotuy 
BROWN, ARE NOW ACTIVELY CAMPAIGNING For 
Proposition 3. 


VETERANS BACK PROPOSITION 3 

The California departments of all three major 
veterans groups — the Veterans of Foreign Wary, 
the Disabled American Veterans and the Ameri. 
can Legion — all have gone on record in favor 
of Proposition 3. 

In Sacramento recently, the State convention 
of the American Legion Womens Auxiliary also 
passed a resolution stating that “We offer ou 
full support in the campaign for the promotion 
of Proposition 3.” 

The Native Sons and Native Daughters of the 
Golden West have given Statewide support to 
this important bill. 


ORGANIZED LABOR ALSO IN FAVOR 
ORGANIZED labor has been one of the great- 

est boosters of Proposition 3. The Califor. 
nia State Federation of Labor adopted a hearty 
resolution in favor of the measure at its conven- 
tion many weeks ago. 


FILM STARS, TOO 


Hollywood personalities on record in favor of 
Proposition 3 are numerous. 

Eddie Cantor issued a statement saying that 
“With the exception of peace in the world there 


-is nothing so important taday as the education 


of our children. I believe every intelligent citi 
zen will vote YES on Proposition 3.” 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy declared: 

“IT CERTAINLY FAVOR THE $2400 MINIMUM 
SALARY FOR TEACHERS, AND THE PROVISION FOR 
STATE SUPPORT OF KINDERGARTENS AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGES WHICH PROPOSITION 3 INCLUDES.” 
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TRUSTEES FOR 3 


California School Trustees Bulletin, edited 
by Mrs. I. E. Porter, recently published the 
following splendid editorial in behalf of 
Proposition 3: 

ITIZENS of California will have 
C 4n opportunity to vote at the 
November election on one of the most 
important educational proposals ever 
to come before the people. 


The initiative petition, having car- 
ried some 600,000 signatures, is evi- 
dence of a very general interest in the 
proposed method of increasing the 
State's participation in the mainte- 
nance of public education. 


Several important changes would be 
effected in the passage of this pro- 
posal. The amendment is of such far 
reaching importance that every school 
trustee is urged to secure copies of it, 
and to give it careful study before 
going to the polls in November. 


Some of the important changes 
which the amendment would effect 
are: 


1. It would provide a minimum appor- 
tionment of not less than $90 per pupil 
average daily attendance for all districts, 
with provision for increase to $120. (Pres- 
ent State participation is at the rate of $80 
per a.d.a. for elementary pupils and $90 
per a.d.a. for secondary schools.) 


2. Kindergartens would be included as 
part of the elementary school system. Un- 
der present laws kindergartens do not re- 
ceive State support, although efforts have 
been made during past Legislative sessions 
to provide for this support. 


3. A minimum salary of $2400 per year 
for teachers would be established. This 
salary could not be reduced except by vote 
of the people. 


4. Two equalization measures are pro- 
vided. The first is among elementary 
schools, high schools and junior colleges; the 


second is the raising and spending of school 
money. 


5. County Board of Supervisors will be 
required to fix tax rates to meet the budgets 
set by governing boards of school districts. 

This proposed Constitutional 
Amendment comes at a time when 
school districts all over the State are 
faced with serious problems of read- 
justment following the war years. 


It has met with the unanimous ap- 
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proval of organizations primarily inter- 
ested in public education, and it should 
have the unqualified support of school 
patrons. 

The provision for added funds to 
come from the State will enable some 
areas to provide added facilities nec- 
essary to bring their programs up to 
reasonable standards; in other areas 
additional buildings or class rooms are 
necessary to accommodate increased 
enrollment; nearly all school boards 


Courtesy of Rural Editorial Service, 


are offering higher salaries to both 
certificated and non-certificated em- 
ployes to offset increased costs of 
living. 

These responsibilities are recognized 
and will go far toward insuring the 
cooperation of school board members 
in passing the proposed Amendment 
— not merely passing it, but giving it 
a record majority vote to signify Cali- 
fornia’s continued generous support 
of public education. 
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Boys State Endorses Proposition 3 


A Letter to Roy Cloud from Gordon Seely Jr.,* Clerk of the Senate 


August 25, 1946 
Dear Mr. Cloud: 


I will introduce myself to you as the 
grandson of Mr. and Mrs. August 
Fromm, your neighbor. Oftentimes I 
have seen you, but have not had the 
pleasure of a formal introduction. 

Early this June I had the pleasure of 
attending the California Boys State in Sac- 
ramento, and was duly elected Senator in 
our Boys State Senate, and then appointed 
by our Lieutenant Governor as Clerk of 
the Senate. 

Over 800 boys from all parts of Cali- 
fornia attended the “State” for a lesson in 
government conducted for a week by the 
American Legion, with Experience, the 
greatest teacher, as “headmaster.” 





* Student, age 16, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, San Mateo County. 


Fundamentals of Aviation, by Potter and 
Konicek, a paper-bound text of 115 pages, 
illustrated, 812 by 11 inches, is published 
by Link Aviation Devices, Binghamton, 
New York, makers of the Link Trainer. 
This excellent elementary aviation text is 
dedicated to the boys and girls of Ameri- 
can schools. 


Are You Proud? 


AGNES B. HAHN, elemen- 

tary teacher of Turlock, 
Stanislaus County, has 
brought to our attention an 
important paragraph by Dr. 
Wm. G. Carr, secretary of 
NEA, Educational Policies 
Commission, which we quote 
in part: 

“T wish that I could persuade 
every teacher in an elemen- 
tary school to be proud of his 
occupation — not conceited or 
pompous, but proud.... 


“I beg of you to stop apolo- 
gizing for being a member of 
the most important profes- 
sion in the world. 


“The grandeur of your pro- 
fession can clothe you like a 
splendid cloak. . . .” 
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The purpose of this letter is to inform 
you of a resolution introduced by myself 
and passed by our Senate. It reads: 


“The Senate of the Boys State of 
California hereby goes on record as 
favoring the passage of Proposition 
Three on the November General Elec- 
tion Ballot.” 


Boys from many sections of the State of 
California were in the 21-member Senate. 
I believe that their unanimous passage of 
the resolution is indicative of Statewide 
support for the measure. 

If in any way our indorsement could be 
helpful in your campaign for Proposition 
Number Three, please feel free to use it. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon Seely, Jr. 





The Aviation Course at Watsonvill, 
High School, taught by H. W., “Andy” 
Andrewsen, is the theme of a colump 
article in a recent issue of Watsonville 
Morning Sun. The high school starteg its 
first aviation course in 1940, before Pearl 
Harbor, namely, civilian pilot training — 
and then to date, pre-flight aviation, My, 
Andrewsen attended the aviation institu, 
held last summer at University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 





* * * 


A Singing School 


The music textbook series, A Singj 
School, published by C. C. Birchard & Cp, 
of Boston, and reviewed in our September 
issue, page 34, is widely used throughow 
the nation. The first 6 books of this series 
are the adopted texts for California schools 
and may be obtained in the Californis 
printed editions from the State supply 
sources. Two new books for rural schools, 
based upon the same series, were als 
recently adopted by California. 





Teacher Recruitment 


ARY Virginia Morris of Los 
Angeles, vice-president of 
National Education Association 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, on her return from the Buf- 
falo convention gave an excellent 
interview on teacher recruitment 
to Norma H. Goodhue of the Los 
Angeles Times. We take pleasure 
in quoting several important par- 
agraphs from the Times column- 
long article: 


Teacher recruitment everywhere is a 
problem facing not only educators, but all 
others who are concerned with children 
and the educational system. . . . 


An improved attitude on the part of the 
public toward teachers generally, proper 
home discipline, objective editing of mo- 
tion pictures and radio programs, and 
teacher adherence to the highest personal 
and professional standards will help to 
make the teaching profession more attrac- 
tive to college students. 


Of equal importance with the recruiting 
program is the schools’ responsibility for 
world unity. “It is only through under- 
standing that we can attain world peace. 
New courses are not necessary, but there 





must be greater emphasis on the social 
studies we now have,” said Miss Morris. 


According to present plans, England and 
the U.S. will enlarge their teacher exchange 
programs, each government paying the 
salaries of their respective teachers so that 
retirement and other benefits will not be 
interrupted, she explained. 


Miss Morris was one of about 65 NEA 
delegates who attended the 2l1st annul 
League College, at Toronto, Canada, which 
she described as an adventure in good will. 


* * * 


Standard Oil Company of California 
offers feature sound-motion-pictures to 
groups and organizations, including high 
schools and colleges, technical schools, 
teachers clubs and others. These pictures 
are shown on request without charge. 


To arrange for a showing, consult the 
Company’s local representative, branch 
manager, or wholesale distributor, in your 
community. He will be glad to arrange 
for a showing as desired on any free date, 
and also can furnish an annotated, descrip 
tive list of the many sound and color pie 
tures available. Home office of Standard 
of California is 225 Bush Street, Sat 
Francisco. 
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$2400 Minimum Teachers Pay 


Boing Most of an Editorial from a California Weekly Newspaper, 
The Victor Valley Corralings, at Victorville, in San Bernardino County* 


Now a group of people come 
out with a proposition to pay 
all California School Teachers 
$2400 a year minimum salary. It 
will be PROPOSITION 3 ON 
THE NOVEMBER BALLOT. 


Some people are never satisfied. Inci- 
dentally, both Republicans and Democrats 
are agreed upon this proposition. Actually 
are in favor of it. 

What do they want to do? Ruin our 
economic structure? If this proposition 
goes through where will plumbers get their 
apprentices ? 

What will become of lady welders? 


What will second-rate rooming-houses do 
with their extra rooms? 

What group of people who fry their eggs 
over a gas jet can be used in movie scripts? 

More short stories have been gleaned 
from the subject of poor little school 
marms living a week at a time at various 


farm homes than any other theme ever 


suggested. Will we deprive the authors 
of this incentive? 

Will we destroy the art of making last 
year’s frock over, to do for this year, 
which the poor little school teachers were 
so adept at? 

Teachers are now making almost as much 
as ditch-diggers, indeed the salaries of two 
of them practically total the wages received 
by the garbage man. 

WHAT ARE THESE MYSTERIOUS DUTIES FOR 
WHICH THE TEACHERS DEMAND SO MUCH 
MONEY? 


O BE FAIR, LET US HAVE A SHORT, IM- 
PARTIAL DEBATE WITH THAT FELLOW 
CALLED CONSCIENCE. 

Us: Do not the school teachers get to 
travel? 

Conscience: True: Travel from one bro- 
ken-down school to another. . . . 

Us: Do they not hold a dignified posi- 
tion in the neighborhood in which they 
teach? 

Conscience: Oh, yes, indeed! Secure, 
too! If little Johnny, whose Papa is on 
the school board, does not get a good 
break, Mama whispers that Miss Twiddle 
will be looking for a new school next year. 

Us: Do not the people love Miss 
Twiddle? 


Conscience: Quite so, quite so — after 
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she has left. Then they are loud in their 
praise and let Miss Twaddle, the new 
teacher, know what a marvel Miss Twiddle 
was, 

Us: Does not the teacher hold a sort of 
exalted position in society, that is worth 
more than mere money? 

Conscience: Too true! Too true. 

Exalted, exhumed, experienced, excused, 
exonerated — sometimes exasperated, ex- 
aggerated, excluded. 

Her life is as full of X’s as an algebra 
book. Who takes your child by the hand 
almost as soon as it has discarded its dia- 
pers and leaves you free for afternoon 
bridge? 


ALLIED YOUTH, 


Who patiently molds its character, im- 
bues it with ambition and love of country? 


Who takes the putty-like mass and 
teaches the little savage much needed man- 
ners, morals and the four R’s — reading, 
riting, rithmetic and reason — sometimes 
called common sense? 


Then, Mr. Us, who receives the credit 
for the doctor, the attorney, the engineer, 
the statesman and all the other professional 
and patriotic people your sons and daugh- 
ters are transformed into? 

We'll admit, occasionally they do make 
a mistake and turn out a school teacher 
who makes a little money. 

Us: Aw, fr heavens sakes, Conscience, 
you knowed right along that we ain’t that 
dumb. We bin fr edukashun and good pay 
fr teachers. Anybody is sertinly a dumb 
cluk that wouldn’t vote YES FOR PROPO. 
SITION 3 AT THE NOVEMBER ’LEC- 
TION. 


1936-1946 


TEN YEARS OF TESTING LEAD TO NEW GROWTH 


_— day of large Posts of Allied 
Youth is here. The program of 
dynamic alcohol education and alco- 
hol-free recreation, tuned to the needs 
and interests of today’s youth, has 
been accepted by 400 members of 
Anacostia High School, Washington, 
DC; by 300 at Minneapolis South 
High; by 290 students of South Pasa- 
dena; by 218 at Alliance; and by 
groups of from 69 to 150 at a host of 
other high schools. 

The day of area work in Allied Youth 
also has arrived. Executive Secretary W. 
Roy Breg, of the national alcohol educa- 
tion movement, reports the first ten years 
of Allied Youth's specialized organizing, 
program-building and counseling work with 
public high schools and other educational 
institution. 

From the testing of the plans in the high 
schools of 46 States and the District of 
Columbia, throughout this period, there 
comes a definite, educationally-valid pat- 
tern for organizing and follow through in 
the school Post as a localized project for 
helping Youth face the drink problem. 

His annual report includes such high 
points as these: In field work since Allied 
Youth's incorporation in 1936, Mr. Breg 
has addressed 940,253 students in 1373 high 
schools and colleges. 

Following assembly addresses, he has con- 
ferred with 103,306 of the young people 
who wanted to carry the Allied Youth 
ideas into action in their own schools and 
communities. 

During the past year, Allied Youth has 
been demonstrating in Texas that an inten- 


sified area-program conserves the . values 
originating in field-tours and aids the devel- 
opment of a State-wide chain of school- 
sponsored Posts which promote alcohol 
education and alcohol-free recreation for 
high school youth. 

Within the past year, friends of the 
movement provided a new and larger 
home for Allied Youth at 1709 M 
Street, NW., Washington 6, DC. Every 
debt on the building — and all other 
financial commitments — had been 
cleared. 

Response comes today—even in the 
most sophisticated high schools, as has been 
clearly demonstrated in recent months. At 
one of the finest schools, a Senior told 
Mr. Breg that students would not appre- 
ciate nor respond to a message about drink- 
ing. But of the 1,500 students who atten- 
tively heard the Allied Youth presentation 
in assembly, 1,025 students came voluntarily 
into a students conference to learn how 
the plan could be adapted to their own 
school. 

Among those who return for conference 
and for personal counsel, Mr. Breg meets 
many young people who come from drink- 
ing homes. Many of these youths are per- 
sonally indulging, but also they are con- 
cerned with what Allied Youth can offer. 
Young people often assert, “Allied Youth 
is just what we have been waiting for.” 


| puragaretatar tee is on the gain. 
Many cities that were cold toward 


the idea in the testing period now 
open wide the school doors to the 
Allied Youth way. 






























publie schools. 


California. 


CALIFORNIA FUTURE FARMERS 
ORE than 100 California Future 
Farmers will attend the 1946 national 

Future Farmers of America convention at 

Kansas City, in mid-October, according to 

announcement by B. J. McMahon, San Luis 

Obispo, State FFA Adviser; and Harold 

Coelho, Los Banos, State President. 

The boys, from 60 different high schools, 
will have special Pullman cars for the 
entire trip. The cars, on a siding in 
Kansas City, will provide housing during 
the convention. More than 15,000 farm 
youths are expected to attend the Victory 
Convention this year. 
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VOTE “NO” ON 13. 


Vote NO On No. 13 (Thirteen) 


By Roy W. Cloud 


UCMBER 13 on THE NOVEMBER BALLOT WOULD BE UNLUCKY 
FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS SHOULD IT RECEIVE A MAJORITY VOTE. 


Proposition 13 proposes to change the State Constitution relating to 


State funds for Public Schools. 


An analysis of No. 13 indicates that the amount of State funds avail- 
able to apportion to local school districts would be substantially decreased 
below the amount provided by the present constitutional provisions. 


Unless the Legislature would pass an appropriation bill to 
make up the differenee, the schools would receive about 
$3.500,000 less than is now required for the State School 
apportionments. 


All persons interested in public education in California believe that even the present 
apportionments are inadequate. 


Proposition 3 (Three) sponsored by California Teachers Association, 
provides a large increase of State school funds. 


At a time when more money must be allocated for publie 
edueation, Unlucky No. 13 (Thirteen) would provide less 
than the meager amount now furnished by the State for its 


Ask every friend of the Public Schools to vote Yes for Proposition 3 
and ask them to be sure to vote No. on Number 13. 


Unlucky 13 would seriously injure a good educational program in 


THEY CANNOT LIVE 


According to a news-item in Pathfinder, 


a national news magazine, teachers have 
deserted the schools of a certain Atlantic 
seaboard State in great numbers, giving as 
their reason that they cannot live on $75 
to $187 a month, paid only 9 months of 
the year. “Result: thousands of substitutes 
are being hired, few of which have ‘Class 
A’ qualifications.” Pathfinder is published 
every other Wednesday; address 228 No. 
La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 











READING 


Reading Achievements in San Francisco 
Public Schools, a statement by Public 
Education Society of San Francisco, is a 
report by Jean M. Gray, Stuart R. Ward, 
and Edgar M. Kahn, president of the 
Society; address, 803 Kohl Building, Cali- 
fornia Street. The conclusions drawn by 
this lengthy report are worthy of wide 
study. One declares that “the reading pro- 


gram, as incorporated in the curriculum of 


the elementary schools, is excellent.” 
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California Student-Teachers 


Association 
By Mary A. Ball, State Advisor 


a Monagan, College of the Pacific, President 
of California Student Teachers Association, will 
launch the 1946-1947 program for the student organi- 
zation at the meeting of CTA Bay Section on October 
5, followed by a similar program at the Southern Sec- 
tion meeting on October 12. 

The 11 teacher-training institutions in the Bay area, 
and the 12 in the Southern Section, are invited to send 
the faculty sponsor, in addition to the Chapter president, 
to these two Council meetings. 

The meeting for the Bay Section will be held at Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake, Sutter and Powell Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, beginning at 10 am, October 5. 

The Southern Section group will meet at the Southern 
Section Building at 612 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles 14, at 9 am, October 12. 


President Monagan will outline the goals for the year, 
and assist the local chapters in organizing and promot- 
ing the CSTA program. With the opening of fall 
courses, the chapters are planning an intensive and 
enthusiastic program of teacher recruitment. 


The junior colleges and high schools in the areas of 
teacher-training institutions have been assigned to chap- 
ters by a State-wide committee from CSTA, to arrange 
for special programs to interest high school and junior 
college students in training for the teaching profession. 

At the meetings of the CSTA Executive Council held 
last December and April, State Committees set up guides 
for chapter study of,— Professional Organizations, 
Professional Relations, and Professional Growth. A 
Handbook for the use of Chapter Officers and Com- 


mittee Chairmen has been furnished to each CSTA 
Chapter. 


Additional copies may be obtained from CTA Head- 
quarters, 660 Market Street, San Francisco 4. 
By-Laws Amended 


The Junior Executive Council of CSTA at the April, 
1946 meeting, voted to amend the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation to provide that membership in any local chapter 
of CSTA may be held, upon payment of the $1.50 
fee, by 


1. Any student who is a second semester sophomore or the 
equivalent. 


2. Any student who is enrolled in at least one professional 
course. 


3. Any student who expresses his intention to follow the 
profession of teaching. 


All chapters charge a small additional fee to pay for 
local chapter expenses. 
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Local chapters invited to attend the Bay Section 
meeting on October 5 are: 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
College of the Holy Names 
*College of Pacific 
Dominican College 
Mills College 
San Francisco College for Women 
*San Francisco State College 
*San Jose State College 
*Stanford University 
*University of California, Berkeley 


Those invited to the October 12 meeting of the 
Southern Section are: 


Chapman College 

Claremont Colleges, Pomona 
Immaculate Heart College 
*LaVerne College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 
Occidental College 

*San Diego State College 

*Santa Barbara College 
*University of California, Los Angeles 
*University of Southern California 
*University of Redlands 

Whittier College 


Standing Committees 


The naming of State Chairmen for the three Standing 
Committees of the Junior Executive Council will be 
announced by President Monagan, after the Southern 
Section meeting. 


These Standing Committees are: 


State Committee on Professional Organizations, which 
suggests data on local, State and national professional 
teacher organizations, such as NEA, PTA, CTA. 


The State Committee on Professional Relations sug- 
gests programs on ethics, and community and employer 
relationships. 


The State Committee on Professional Growth has as 
its main objective, teacher recruitment, and will provide 
materials showing the advantages of becoming a teacher. 


These 3 State Committees will evaluate the program 
carried on by the local chapters, at the next meeting of 
the Junior Executive Council CSTA, to be held in Los 
Angeles on December 13 and 14. . 





* A chapter which attains a membership of 30 is entitled to 
send a delegate to the Junior Executive Council. Those starred 
above are members. Additional members of the Junior Execu- 
tive Council are Chico State College, Humboldt State College, 
Fresno State College. , 
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"Every Library ...a Center of 


Education’ 


By Florence Riniker, Librarian, University High School, Los Angeles 25. 


Written for School Library Association of California 


EVERAL times school admin- 

istrators have asked why I 
gave up classroom teaching and 
took an additional year of col- 
lege work to become a school 
librarian — a position in which 
the hours are longer and for 
which the salary is no higher. 

It is a question that can be 
answered by accepting the philos- 
ophy that “the business of teach- 
ers is to build people, to awaken 
and guide them,” and then un- 
derstanding what the librarian 
really does as a teacher.* 


Three Groups 


In most public high schools students who 
patronize the library fall into 3 groups: 


1. Those who come during a class period 
with their teacher to work on a definite 
assignment, 


2. Those who ceme to the library to 
secure definite information or books to 


which they have been directed by a teacher, 
and 


3. Those who come voluntarily before 
or after school, during a study-period or 
during lunch-hour. 


With the first group, the classes that 
come to the library, only limited help can 
be given. The teacher “calls the signals” 
or sets the assignment. The librarian can 
aid in the selection of books and other 
materials used, she can help teach students 
to use the card-catalog and Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature. She has a respon- 
sibility to keep the teacher informed about 
new materials that will be useful to classes 
and to maintain in the library up-to-date 
files of courses of study, but if her duties 
were so limited, the librarian would fall 
far short of her goal. 

The next group of students whom the 
librarian assists are those who come to the 





1. Hutchins, Robert W., Atomic Bomb 
vs Civilization. ; 

2. Morgan, Joy Elmer, Editorial in NEA 
Journal, March, 1946. 

3. Wadsworth, Ralph D., Guidance for 
High Schools. University High School, Los 
Angeles 25. 
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library with a definite purpose: to pick 
up a book that has been reserved, to find 
a reference given by an instructor, to select 
a book from a reading list, or to find 
material for a report. These students often 
need assistance from the librarian and 
their visit terminates when their specific 
need has been met. Sometimes, however, 
such a student waiting his turn at the desk 
will overhear a request or notice an exhibit 
which reminds him that the library can 
supply books for his personal needs, too: 
a book on how to sail a boat, organize a 
club, or even on the best cartoons of the 
year. 

THOSE STUDENTS WHO COME TO THE 
LIBRARY VOLUNTARILY ARE THE REAL CHAL- 
LENGE TO A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. 


Some of them come with personal prob- 
lems. Recently a lower-class girl came in 
during her lunch-period to inquire about 
a certain college. The material available 
surprised her. The guidance data avail- 
able in the office helped the librarian to 
learn quickly the girl’s mental capacity, 
her past scholastic achievement, her health 
handicaps, and something about the home 
from which she came. 


Lunch Hours 


With this information, the librarian 
could make intelligent suggestions? during 
successive lunch hours. Soon a group of 
girls were studying college bulletins, dis- 
cussing their findings with their parents, 
and during their noon-hours learning the 
standards that would guide their selection 
of courses during the remainder of their 
stay in high school. 


It is not only the students who talk to 
the librarian about the selection of a col- 
lege or university. Often graduates, remem- 
bering the vocational material they have 
studied during their senior year in high 
school, will return after a year or two of 
work or service in the armed forces to 
check up on requirements for various col- 
leges. Occasionally, parents come to use 
these materials and stay to discuss their 
problems with the librarian. 


The return of a few veterans to our 
school has brought a demand for informa- 
tion on beginning a small business. For- 
tunately, there is much of this material 
that can be made available readily. 


Another student who challenges the in- 


genuity of the librarian is Don, the non. 
reading athlete, who has chosen the library 
as the lesser of two evils, and if he finds 
it a pleasant place, he will stay indefi. 
nitely, turning the pages of a magazine 
To strike up an acquaintance with Don, 
learn what positions he plays on the hes 
ball team and how the season is going, and 
then wait until he voluntarily joins other 
students in asking the librarian to select a 
book that he might like to read, takes 
patience. When the request finally does 
come, the librarian faces the shelves think. 
ing, “This is important! If I fail Now, if 
th wrong book is selected, he will never 
ask for another!” 


Besides vocational and reading guidance 
in general, librarians can not avoid inter. 
esting a few students in librarianship as q 
career. 


We Print the Manual 


Recently, the students in the print-shop 
at our school volunteered to print the 
Manual for Student Library Assistants. | 
was a big project and of necessity in read- 
ing proof, the printers became familiar 
with our library procedures, and the li- 
brary gained new recruits. 


There is tradition that has 
grown up which not only gains recognition 
for student library assistants, but also pro- 
vides an unusual educational experience 
for the students who have shown marked 
aptitude for library work. Each year, local 
mens service organizations sponsor Boys 
Day in Business, and on that day one boy 
is selected to work with the county law 
librarian or other library administrator 
for the day. 


another 


More recently inaugurated by the Busi 
ness and Professional Womens clubs is 
Girls Day in Business, when two .of our 
students are librarians for the day at the 
local branch library. All students who 
have represented the school in other fields, 
as well as in the library, bring back to 
school glowing accounts of their experi: 
ences and an enlarged understanding of 
the work in the business which they have 
observed. 


An so—to inquiring administrators, | 
answer, “I believe in Education as the sole 
hope for the coming world community, 
and that every library is a center of 
Education.” 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 6th 
annual edition, August 1946, a manual of 
over 300 pages, is issued by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin; 
price $4. The sixth edition has many new 
features. This carefully-prepared guide is 
widely used throughout the nation. 
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NEA Meeting 50 Years Ago 


A CALIFORNIAN REPORTS ON EARLY CONVENTION OF NEA 


Marian S. Johnston, Riverside 


LS 1896, my sister and I attended 
the National Education Associ- 
ation convention in Buffalo, New 
York. The meeting this past 
summer, 50 years later, in Buf- 
falo recalls that earlier get-to- 


gether. 

There are so few facts that I remember 
of the Association that I hesitate to tell 
you of it, but I am wondering just how 
many of the present issues of the Associa- 
tien, 50 years from now, will be in the 
minds of those who attended this year. 


In 1896, we were teaching by methods 
that have long been forgotten, just as those 
of today will have passed into the discard 
of tomorrow. Our teaching was strictly of 
the formal type. I believe the swing is in 
that direction today, but of course it will 
never go to the extremes we then prac- 
ticed. We taught phonics religiously. We 
had little stories for the development of 
sounds. Once in a while I find myself 
using them now, even though I know that 
phonics have been put in their proper 
place. 


We taught the Speer method in second 
grade, using blocks to teach arithmetic. 
Children handled the blocks and _ stated 
their form, relative size, length, breadth, 
and thickness. It developed the use of 
good English with the arithmetic. It seems 
ridiculous to me today, but I do like to 
use a smattering of it now and then. So 
we carry a bit of yesterday into today. 
But I haven’t the slightest idea what came 
out of the NEA of 1896! 


A Broadening Trip 


We were elementary teachers, my sister 
and I, and went to Buffalo as much for 
the trip and opportunity to see the Eastern 
States as for any other reason. Like all 
trips, it was broadening. 

In our home State of Iowa, teachers were 
required to attend 3 weeks of normal insti- 
tute each year. This gave us intensive 
training in our work, followed by a rigid 
examination at the close. I think for that 
reason we were not much interested in 
getting ideas for our work. 

When we arrived in Chicago, we were 
met by a relative who had planned to take 
us to lunch and on a sight-seeing trip 
through Kirk’s soap factory. He was super- 
intendent of shipping there and was able 
to show us a great deal in a short time. 
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We lunched down town on State Street, 
at a place where many of the delegates of 
the nominating convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party were lunching on that particu- 
lar day. It was the day before the great 
Democratic convention where a candidate 
for the Presidency was to be named. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was named and his 
slogan was “Sixteen to One.” Free silver 
was the main issue. 


A Political Convention 


Having been born and raised Republi- 
can, we thought the noise distracting. We, 
however, had never come in contact with 
our party delegates to a national conven- 
tion at the time. We were young and 
inexperienced, you remember. 


Our relative pointed out important men 
whom he recognized. It was very inter- 
I think, however, we 
were paying more attention to the clothes 
the women were wearing than the political 
information he was giving us. The food 
was most satisfying, for we were two hun- 


gry young women. 


esting and exciting. 


After a two-hour lay-over we boarded 
the Michigan Central train. The extensive 
yellow soil and celery fields were new to 
us. Iowa soil is black you know and at 
that time Iowa did not raise celery. That 
is about all I remember about Michigan. 
Our train was ferried across the river at 
Detroit in the night and we awoke to 
experience it. 


We enjoyed the clean city of Buffalo. 
We had never seen so much pavement and 
it was white and washed off in the morn- 
ings. Buffalo remains in our memory as 
a beautiful city. We learned of a bicycle 
trip of 18 miles that could be taken along 
a special bicycle path. There were no 
automobiles then and bicycling was very 
popular. 


We enjoyed Niagara and planned to take 
our wedding trip there some time. How- 
ever, we forgot all about that when we did 
marry. 


The trip we enjoyed most was that across 
Lake Ontario to Toronto. We took the 
train to Port Dalhousie and took our 
steamer there. On the train trip we were 
told that we must get enough money, to 
last us for our stay in Canada, changed 
into English money before entering Can- 
ada. This we did. It seems that the Cana- 
dian people were afraid to take the U. S. 
coins because of the unrest (as they saw 


it) and the unstable condition of the 
American money mart. Bryan’s policy was 
said to have brought that about. 


Being our first trip on a large steamer, 
we were much interested in everything 
pertaining to it. The wind was blowing 
and we were told that the night was rough 
for the trip. We arrived in Toronto about 
10 pm. After a good night’s rest and a 
fish breakfast, we returned to the lake for 
our return trip. I never enjoyed breathing 
as much as I did that morning. There was 
something so’ embracing in the fresh, cold 
air. 

Returning to Buffalo, we took the New 
York Central. It was a fast train, going 
50 miles an hour. It made our heads buzz 
just to think of it. 
we traveled by stage, buggy, phaeton and 
street cars. 


During that summer 


The wildest imagination then 
had not conceived the rapid transit we 
would be using 50 years later. 


FIFTY YEARS IN SCHOOL PROCEDURE, 50 
YEARS IN TRANSPORTATION, 50 YEARS IN 
METHODS OF PRODUCTION, 50 YEARS IN 
MODES OF LIVING, IN ENTERTAINMENT, IN 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF YOUTH, IN INTEREST 
IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT! WONDERFUL YEARS! 


YOUTH IS A TRAVELER 
Scott Thompson, Compton 


© those who teach and would direct 
The sweet procession of the virtual young, 

Within the music of your daily task 

There are some songs too often left unsung; 

Youth is a traveler into lands unknown 

Whose trails, though undiscovered, make his 
heart rejoice, 

Yet, as he struggles toward some far-off 
goal, 

Life soon demands the pattern of his choice; 

For each good youth this is the fateful day, 

When some wise and friendly counselor 

May crystallize the urges in his soul 

And be his heart's sincere interpreter; 

There is no richer long-remembered hour 

Deep-etched across the changeless face of 
time, 

This moment dedicated with triumphant 
power 

When youth accepts the noble and sublime; 

And men and earth transformed forthwith 

Take on an aspect of some forgotten place 

One dreams of only, nor hoped to soon 
possess, 

As one may love the sweetness of a face; 

And while this lofty vision fills his heart 

Haunting the vibrant chambers of the mind, 

His feet will travel no uncertain way 

To gain the precious goal his life would find; 

Thus the honest hand of time moves on 

And youth there are to learn and teach, 

We either give or somehow take away 

This moment, and the triumph he might 
reach. 
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California School People 


In this issue is continued the series of biographic sketches of representative 


California school people, begun in the September issue. 


WALTER T. HELMS 
Contributed at request of SEN 


ORN in San Lorenzo, Alameda County, 

January 3, 1877, Mr. Helms’ parents 

were among the very early pioneer settlers 
of that section of the county. 

After completing elementary schooling 
at San Lorenzo village school, he entered 
Hayward Union High School, graduating, 
1895, with the first class to complete the 
complete. course there. At the 1946 com- 
mencement exercises there, he was pre- 
sented with a “50-year” graduation diploma 
by I. B. Parsons, who, as a member of the 
Board, had presented him with a diploma 
in 1895. 2 

He entered University of California, and 
received his degree with the class of 1899, 
and general secondary certificate. He took 
a graduate course next year, doing practice 
teaching in Berkeley schools, under super- 
vision of Prof. Thos. L. Heaton. At Cal 
he took education courses with Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, Fletcher B. Dressler, 
E. C. Moore, Heaton, and Lange. 

In his undergraduate course Mr. Helms 
had courses with some of the great edu- 
cators — Howison, Bacon, Gayley, LeConte, 
Ritter, Setchell, Moore, Stringham, Bab- 
cock, Jones; and a graduate course with 
Benj. Ide Wheeler. 

In 1899, the Santa Fe decided to make 
its terminal at at a point on San Pablo 
Bay shown on the maps as Pt. Richmond. 
This western end of Contra Costa County 
was a sparsely-settled farming community 
centering about the small town, San Pablo. 
An early settlement, it was the home of 
Governor Alvarado, and his adobe home 
is still in existence. In later years another 
small village grew up, named Stege after 
a pioneer settler. All this territory was 
included in one of the oldest school dis- 
tricts of the county, the San Pablo School 
District. 

Following the establishment of the Santa 
Fe terminal and yards in 1900, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California selected 
this western waterfront for 

refinery. 


its large 

With the coming of these two large 
industries came population and the begin- 
ning of school problems that have not yet 
ceased. The little village school at San 
Pablo began to grow. A branch had been 
started at Stege. The town of Pt. Rich- 
mond began to grow, and a class was 
started in the basement of a small Meth- 
odist church. The San Pablo school trustees 
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. district. 


realized they had problems developing 
rapidly. They decided to ask the Univer- 
sity of California to recommend someone 
for the position of district superintendent. 

Mrs. May L. Cheney, appointment secre- 
tary, recommended Mr. Helms, and in July, 
1901, he took charge of the schools of this 
area and the problems that have never 
ceased to be challenging. 

Because of deep water, two railroads, 
fuel and power, many industries have lo- 
cated in the area. In 1903, the old San 
Pablo School District was divided into 
three distinct districts, Richmond, San 
Pablo and Stege — and he was transferred 
to the Richmond district as superintend- 
ent. All the territory, except San Pablo, 
has come back into the Richmond district. 


In 1907, a union high school district was 
formed, composed of the Richmond, San 
Pablo, and Stege districts. Mr. Helms was 
selected to organize this school as district 
superintendent, by agreement between the 
two boards. Later Pinole-Hercules, So- 
brante, Sheldon, and Orinda elementary 
districts were added to the high school 
Orinda has since withdrawn. 

The Richmond District is unique in that 
it is now composed of the chartered city 
of Richmond, the city of El Cerrito, and a 
large unincorporated area including the 
village of Kensington. The high school 
district includes the incorporated cities of 
Richmond, El Cerrito, Pinole, and Her- 
cules, the unincorporated towns of San 
Pablo and El Sobrante, with a great 
amount of unincorporated settlements. 


All these years, he has headed both dis- 
tricts, and kept both boards working in 
harmony. They have always had the very 
best type of men on their boards, and theirs 
has been no easy task. There have always 
been difficult problems to solve. Housing 
has always been a problem. What a few 
years ago was a quiet farming area is now 
a densely-populated industrial community. 


N addition to school problems, there 
have been corresponding community 
problems. The original territory he went 
to had at that time a population of about 
1500 people. The present population is 
estimated at 175,000 or more. Mr. Helms 
has always taken a part in this community 
development, and has been a member of 
the County Board of Education since 1907. 
Other activities have included: Life 
member of NEA; active in CTA for many 
years; member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
many other educational societies. 








Member and secretary of City 


Planning 
Commission for many years; member and 


director of Chamber of Commerce; mem. 
ber and past-president of Contra Costa 
County Development Association; active in 
Masonic bodies and Elks; Past-presiden 
and past district-governor of Rotary, 
Organizer and president for 25 years of 
Richmond Health Center: member of the 
Governor’s Youth Committee; chairman, 
Richmond Red Cross Chapter during 
World Wars 1 and 2; and so on. 


* * * 


LYMAN D. LaTOURRETTE 
Autobiographic Sketch requested 
by SEN 


YMAN D. LaTourrette was born jp 

‘Phoenix, Arizona, August 7, 1888; his 
father, James T. LaTourrette, was one of 
the best-known cattlemen in Arizona. 

Lyman attended elementary and high 
school in Phoenix, making his high school 
letter in football and being elected cap. 
tain of the squad in his senior year. He 
entered the university after having carried 
mail a year as one of the first rural mail 
carriers out of Phoenix. 

He graduated from University of Ari- 
zona in 1913 with B.S. degree and was 
awarded a fellowship at Kansas State Col- 
lege at Manhattan, Kansas, where he re 
ceived his M.S. degree in 1915. 

Mr. LaTourrette married Miss Ella Leh. 
man of Van Nuys, California, in July 1915, 
and they have two sons. 

He started teaching in Arizona as a sub- 
stitute teacher in Phoenix Union High 
School in 1915. The next year he went to 
Duncan, Arizona, High School and in 1911 
was called to be Undersheriff of Maricopa 
County, Arizona, for two years. This was 
during the hectic years of the First World 
War and Mr. LaTourrette had charge of 
sending out the drafted boys from Mari- 
copa County. 

The school year of 1919-20 he taught at 
Osborn School just outside of Phoenix. 
During the summer of 1920 he came to 
California and attended summer school at 
the university, then on North Vermont 
Avenue, qualifying for the necessary 
credentials. 

During the summer he took the examina 
tion for the Los Angeles City Schools and, 
being number one in his group, was placed 
at Manual Arts High School for the ope 
ing of school in the fall of 1920. He com- 
pleted his 25th year at Manual Arts High 
School last June, 1946. 

Mr. LaTourrette entered upon teachers 
association work in 1924 when he was 
elected to represent the Manual Arts Fac 
ulty on the executive committee of the 
High School Teachers Association. Every 
year since, he has been active in that Asso- 
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ciation, as well as in the Affiliated Teach- 
ers Organization of Los Angeles and 
California Teachers Association Southern 
Section. 

He was President of the High School 
Teachers Association of Los Angeles two 
years, 1939-41, chairman of the Retirement 
Committee of California Teachers Associa- 
tion Southern Section, 1941-42, then elected 
to the Board of Directors in 1943-44. In 
1945 he served as vice-president of CTASS, 
and this year was elected president with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. LaTourrette has been on the State 
Council of Education the past 5 years and 
is a member of the State Tenure and State 
Retirement Committees. He has elected 
to serve his fellow-teachers instead of seek- 
ing promotion. His leadership has seemed 
acceptable to the teachers, as they have 
continued to honor him by electing him to 
more important offices until he has 
reached the highest office within the gift 
of the teachers of Southern California, 
that of President of the Southern Section, 
California Teachers Association. 

Mr. LaTourrette is a church member, a 
member of the Masonic Lodge, and is a 
Past-Patron in both the Amaranth Lodge 
and the Order of the Eastern Star. 

He pledges a safe, sane but aggressive 
program for a full, well-balanced education 
for every child and that “Every educator 
in Southern California be a member of 
California Teachers Association.” 


ARTHUR F. COREY 


Autobiographic Sketch requested 
by SEN 


RTHUR F. Corey was born in Sugar 

Grove, Pennsylvania, on March 23, 
1902, in the Methodist parsonage of that 
community. 

He attended various public schools in 
Western New York and Pennsylvania, 
graduating from Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School in 1919. 

He came to California the same year and 
entered Whittier College as a freshman in 
1920, where he was active in student affairs, 
being president of the junior class, presi- 
dent of the campus Y.M.C.A. and president 
of the Student Body. 

Mr. Corey later attended University of 
Southern California, where he was granted 
M.A. degree in 1932. 

Following graduation from Whittier, he 
taught in*the Intermediate School in Gar- 
den Grove, Orange County, and the follow- 
ing year was made principal of Magnolia 
School in the same county. Three vears 
later he was elected superintendent of 
schools in Buena Park and subsequently 
became assistant superintendent of county 
schools with headquarters in Santa Ana. 
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In 1937-38 an appointment to field work 
in adult education with U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., gave Mr. 
Corey an excellent opportunity to visit 
school systems all over the country and 
broaden his knowledge and outlook in the 
field of public education. 

In September, 1938, he came to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association as director of 
public relations for the Southern Section. 
Following the death of Fred L. Thurston 
he was made executive secretary of that 
organization, which position he has held 
since that time. 

Mr. Corey is a member of the Legisla- 
tive Commission of the National Education 
Association and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Whittier College. 


* * * 


EARL G. GRIDLEY 
Life Sketch at request of SEN 


ARL G. Gridley, born in Iowa, spent 

his early childhood in western Ne- 
braska, where his mother conducted the 
district school in their home. 

Returning to Iowa, he entered Simpson 
Academy, then Simpson College, from 
which he was graduated in 1910 with an 
A.B. degree. Although working his way 
through college, he was an active officer 
in the military training program and in 
various social organizations of the college. 
Later he did graduate work in Education 
both at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, and at Columbia University, New York. 

Following his graduation he taught for 
3 years in the commercial department of 
Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
In 1913 he entered Oakland School Depart- 
ment as a teacher in Fremont High School. 
He served as head of the commercial 
department of Oakland High, as well as of 
the two which he organized —- that of Uni- 
versity High and Roosevelt High. In 1928- 
1929 he was also principal of Roosevelt 
Evening High School. 

In 1923, when he began serving Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, Bay Section, as 
secretary, it had 5,200 members. Gradually 
the organization grew and the work in- 
creased until in December, 1929, Mr. 
Gridley left Oakland to become Secretary- 


WHAT IS YOUR ETHICS 


Learning World Goodwill in the 
Elementary School 
25th Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 

In the 1946 Yearbook, Learning World 
Goodwill in the 


principals, teachers, and others report 


Elementary School, 


their experiences in intergroup educa- 
tion, A_ thoughtful 
Agnes Snyder of the Cooperative School 


introduction by 


for Teachers deals with the underlying 
educational process in the building of 
William G. Carr of the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission concludes 


attitudes, 


the volume with a statement of progress 
and next steps in building goodwill. 
Department of Elementary School Prin. 
NEA, 1201-16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, DC; price $2. 


cipals, 





Treasurer of the Bay Section and Director 
of Placement of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Today the Bay Section has a membership 
of 11,743 and has an important share in 
the tremendous legislative, teacher welfare, 
and general expansion program which the 
entire State Association has launched. 


Mr. Gridley is an active member of 
Trinity Methodist Church, Rotary, the 
Masonic Order, Sigma Sigma Psi, and is a 
life member of NEA. 


His daughter, June, is Director of the 
Red Cross Nursing Service in Richmond, 
California, and his son, Aldus, recently has 
been discharged as captain in the Infantry, 
U. S. Army. 


Building Our Country, a practical reader 
for adults, by Mason and O’Brien, a text 
of 220 pages, is published by D. C. Heath 
and Company. It greatly simplifies the 
task of teaching adults with slow reading 
ability as well as high school pupils who 
are slow or retarded in reading. This book 
may be used independently or as Book 3 
in the revised series of Mason and O’Brien 
practical readers; price $1.28. 


Professional Ethics Commission of CTA Southern Sec- 
tion has prepared and published an excellent, illustrated, 
mimeographed brochure of 12 pages. This stimulating 
series of 15 practical problems in the field of school ethics 
is of value to all teachers and administrators. 


For a free copy, address CTA Southern Section Office, 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14. 
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In-Service Training of the 
Homeroom Teacher 


Anne Norwood Petersen,* Teacher and Homeroom Counselor, 


Monterey Union High School 


N-SERVICE training of the 


homeroom teacher is an impor- 
tant part of the guidance pro- 
gram as it is today and as it is 
to be tomorrow. If guidance con- 
sists in helping pupils to set up 
objectives that are for them 
dynamic, reasonable, and worth 
while, then the homeroom 
teacher has a real job ahead. 
We, the teachers, must, so far as 
possible, help them to attain 
these objectives. 


In order to be a success, in-service train- 
ing of the homeroom teacher for counsel- 
ing and guidance depends upon several 
factors: 

the attitude of the administration 
the mental set of the teacher 

the environment 

adequacy of materials 

the training process itself. 


I have put attitude of the administration 
first, because the success of the homeroom 
depends upon its actual use. Unless the 
administration is, as Cox and Duff say, 
“enlightened and democratic,” this type of 
counseling and guidance would hardly 
flourish. 


The Teachers Mind 


If we are to discover and remedy short- 
comings of counselees, guide in choices 
through the educational-vocational maze, 
help to set up approved life objectives, it 
still must be the administration which sets 
the stage, has faith in the process, encour- 
ages the teacher, and provides the where- 
withal. Then, too, if staff permits, that 
same enlightened administration will re- 
lease enough of the homeroom teacher’s 
time so that counseling and guidance will 
not be just one added burden. Surely 
everyone realizes that it takes time to do 
research and measurement and to fit a 
student’s program to his needs and capa- 
bilities. 

Though some people say somewhat 
smugly that in many cases school guidance 
of any kind is all the counseling many 
students get, it requires many teacher hours 





* Mrs. Petersen presented this paper at 
University of California Summer Session, 


Berkeley. 
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for the objective use of intelligence tests 
and those of school achievement, for retest- 
ing to check progress and to discern needs 
so that there will be some place to begin. 
One authority says that a teacher must, 
herself, have a real feeling of security and 
a great deal of physical and nervous 
reserve strength in order to take an objec- 
tive attitude toward discipline. 

For many teachers re-training is neces- 
sary, so that they will even recognize 
modern disciplinary functions. Williamson 
and Hahn in Introduction to High School 
Counseling define them as 


1. establishing and maintaining favorable 
study conditions free from distracting in- 
fluences and misbehavior; 


2. developing in the students, ideals, 
interests, habits, and skills making for 
self-government and good citizenship, and 


3. establishing and maintaining respect 
for authority within the school. 


Then —and some references count it 
first — comes the mental set of the teacher. 
Everywhere we find this emphasized: “The 
success of the homeroom depends upon 
the teacher.” 


We Must Have Faith 


She must have faith — that bright-eyed 
faith that is a part of everyone’s memory. 
Perhaps it is personified for you by your 
mother or father or some teacher. Any- 
way, it was somebody who knew you had 
something, who cared, who could see be- 
yond the pollywog, and who gave you 
faith and confidence in your little boy or 
little girl self. 


Not only must the teacher have faith in 
boys and girls, but she must know how to 
accept this new duty. She must be willing 
to accept it as a privilege and responsibil- 
ity, but not-as an onerous burden. Then, 
too, she must be open-minded about train- 
ing and able to find the necessary time 
and energy. 

The minimum environment, which, we 
discover, not all homeroom teachers actu- 
ally have, would include meetings often 
enough for the teacher to get to know her 
counselees. These meetings should be 
long enough to allow a constructive pro- 
gram, but not too long, to be tiresome and 
to take the edge off adventure. 

The environment should also include a 
room of normal heat and light. Students 
should be able to look upon this room as 





their school home. It should have seats 
enough for everybody — if of varied 
so much the better. 


Sizes, 


Individual records of students should he 
safe, but easily available. Storage should 
be fireproof. The record room ought to 
be locked against curiosity, but open t 
any legitimate user. 





TEACHER really learning to do coun, 

seling and guidance would appreciate 
adequate materials. Besides available health 
record, grammar school case history, and 
early tests, there should be material for 
testing personality, achievement, tenden. 
cies, abilities, etc., as well as convenien 
material on State requirements, school pro. 
grams, and subject groupings required for 
graduation. Under Thor Krogh at Mon. 
terey Union High School there has been 
worked out a very complete yet simple 
form to be used in planning student sub- 
ject programs. Even the most untrained 
teacher can use it; in fact, it is simple 
enough for the students to use themselves 
— if they just had “the broad vision.” 


IN SOME SCHOOLS A PROFESSIONAL COUN- 
SELOR DOES MUCH OF THE TESTING AND IN. 
TERPRETING OF TESTS, BUT IN MANY SCHOOLS 
THERE IS NO SUCH PERSON; SO THE HOME: 
ROOM TEACHER HAS TO BE TRAINED ON THE 
JOB TO DO ALL THESE THINGS. 


When the stage is set for the training 
itself, first should come a meeting of the 
whole group with the general administrator 
who is in charge of counseling and guid. 
ance. It really is his duty to sell the idea 
to the teachers, some of whom are sure to 
be very reluctant. He must explain the 
setup and the way counselors are organized 
as one group made up of smaller commit- 
tees, each with its own chairman, At this 
time he must be prepared — and so must 
the teachers—for questions and discus- 
sion which will take up a great deal of 
time. 


Life Satisfactions 


He should present the philosophy and 
importance of homeroom counseling. One 
hopes that he will be able to make the 
teachers see the size of the job in actual 
life satisfactions. It is our job (I speak as 
a homeroom teacher only just seeing the 
light), our cooperative job, not only to see 
that the great army of the average get from 
and give to life their very best; but we 
must find a way to guide youths of superior 
intellectual ability, low-normal, sub-normal. 
mentally and physically defective, and 
those with special talents. We must re 
direct delinquents and help solve all mam 
ner of behavior and personality problems. 

Each member of the group must be 
made, in some way, to realize that the 
success of homeroom counseling depends 
upon the teacher herself. Every reference 
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emphasizes this. The successful homeroom 
guidance teacher does not sit at desk giv- 
ing occasional counseling and guidance as 
requested periodically by the administra- 
tion or by the brave or forward pupil, but 
that same teacher works at counseling and 
guidance with as much energy and interest 
as she does at her most cherished teaching 
subject. Of course, counseling really is 
more important, for it is dealing with 
social and life adjustments. 


Exchange of Ideas 

The exchange. of ideas in counselor- 
administration meetings may well be sup- 
plemented by other types of meetings. 

One of these could be actual courses 
given on borrowed time to new workers 
in the field of counseling and homeroom 
guidance by trained counselors, 


Another might be periodic meetings in 
the vicinity with speakers expert in the 
work of guidance, from industry, the pro- 
fessions, occupational fields, schools, etc. 
This plan seems to have been wonderfully 
well worked out by a few schools. Among 
them is the Jamestown, N. Y., system. The 
combination seems to be fairly successful 
there; but again one comes back to the 
teacher herself. The system is only as 
good as the people who are putting it into 
practice. 


S sub-committees of the faculty meet 
with their own chairmen or with the 
professional counselor for the first time, it 
is important to establish an intimate feel. 
ing of cooperation much like that present 
in the ideal counseling group. The chair- 
man will help each teacher build her own 
personal guidance folder and will explain 
materials generally present in the indi- 
vidual student folders. He will show the 
teachers in his group the location of avail- 
able material. Perhaps the chairman will 
really have to help individual teachers 
read and interpret records where necessary. 
Before each testing of pupils in a school 
where such work is not handled by a pro- 
fessional counselor, the teachers’ commit- 
tee should meet. At this time the chairman 
goes over directions for giving the test. If 
it seems advisable, he gives out material; 
if not, he tells where it is to be given and 
when. He tells the committee, too, when 
and where to file corrected tests. 

Very soon after such testing of pupils, 
the committee should meet again. This is 
the time for the chairman to help teachers 
interpret results. It hardly seems necessary 
to mention it here, but in some cases the 
chairman will have to be sure that teachers 
make proper recordings —and make them 
on time. 

A meeting of these small, intimate com- 
mittees should be held before important 
allschool projects to be sure that each 
teacher understands the objectives. Per- 
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haps ways and means could be discussed 
also. 

At the proper time one of these smaller 
group meetings must re-familiarize the 
homeroom counselor with State and school 
requirements for graduation. The group 
should discuss programming; and chair- 
men must be sure that teachers know the 
subject-combinations offered in their own 
school. The form referred to earlier will 
help here. All of this pre-supposes that by 
now the homeroom teachers know their 
individual counselees very well — includ- 
ing their backgrounds, capacities, etc. 

From time to time during the school 
year there will always be individual teacher 
conferences with the administrative head 
of counseling. These give an opportunity 
to establish that intimate feeling of coop- 
eration so necessary in the scheme. At 
these conferences individual problems not 
of general importance to the group may 
be discussed. Then, too, the administrator 
may actually be called upon to help with 
teacher-institution adjustment. 

Finally, we come to the cooperative 
teacher’s own efforts in the field: 

Besides these group meetings just men- 
tioned and her part in individual confer- 
ences, there comes her own study. Perhaps 
she will take a course, extension or sum- 
mer, for salary increment or just for 
training. And always there will be reading 
—to fill any time she may have to spare. 

First will come reading for inspiration 
so necessary to people who are giving of 
themselves every day. It is always a sur- 
prise to realize that very often others face 
the same difficulties and solve them. 

THAT SOLVING OF DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 
BRINGS US TO THE SECOND REASON FOR READ- 
ING — TO STUDY TECHNIQUES. PEOPLE USU- 
ALLY ENJOY DOING THINGS WHICH THEY DO 
WELL; SO ANY HELPS IN ‘WAYS AND MEANS 
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MAKE GUIDANCE THAT MUCH HAPPIER FOR 
THE HOMEROOM TEACHER. 

The third field for reading is in group 
leadership. It was a surprise to learn that 
teachers may shrink from the responsibil- 
ity of homeroom groups just because they 
feel a shyness and strangeness at trying to 
conduct a meeting unprepared. 

This is a very real handicap, but one 
which may be easily overcome. There are 
many excellent little books on Public 
Speaking and Parliamentary Law which 
help build up a feeling of assurance. The 
shy, new counselor may even want to have 
some private sessions with the teacher of 
public speaking, or she may find time to 
join an adult school class. This, again, 
means work and study, but there follows a 
wonderful sense of satisfaction. Besides, a 
teacher really owes it to herself and to 
those in her care to familiarize herself 
with these techniques of group leadership 
so important in the democratic way of life. 


N closing, I must admit that last year I 
was among the unwilling — almost recal- 
citrant 97% of the homeroom teachers who 
feel unprepared and even protest at having 
to take counseling groups. Now I find 
myself just as enthusiastic over homeroom 
counseling and guidance as I was opposed 
to it a year ago. 

It is with a feeling of real humbleness, 
though, that I approach this great privilege 
and responsibility. I do not feel really 
prepared to play God —as the counselor 
almost has to do sometimes — with these 
young lives entrusted to our care, but I do 
feel more adequate. I find myself looking 
forward now to my counseling groups — 
problems and all—better prepared for 
having made a study of this challenging 
phase of school work. May we be worthy 
of our trust. 


tH OU att 
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A Day at Home in the City 


AN ORIGINAL PLAY FOR FIRST GRADE 
Mrs. Dorothy Butt,* Teacher, First Grade, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County 


Characters 
Mother Jones Mailman 
Father Jone# Milkman 


Brother Jones 
Sister Jones 
Baby Jones 


Mrs. Smith, a neighbor 
Grandmother Jones 
Announcer 


Costumes — All costumes can be very 
simple and many of the props can be 
imaginary. 

Mother — A long dress and a hat. 

Father— A hat and coat and 
trousers. 

Baby — May wear a baby bonnet and 
carry rattle. 

Mailman — A triangular hat of drawing: 
paper can be marked “Mailman.” 

Milkman — A hat like mailman, only ap- 
propriately marked. 

Mrs. Smith —:A long dress and a hat, if 
desired. 

Grandmother—A long dress, a_ hat, 
crochet needle, thread and bag to hold it. 

Announcer — Needs no costumes but just 
props. 

Props — Cards of tagboard or cardboard 
marked “Bathroom,” “Kitchen,” “Children’s 
Bedroom,” “Parents Bedroom” to be placed 
by announcer. Cards approximately 8 by 4 
inches. Time cards saying “7 o'clock,” “8 
o'clock,” “11 o'clock,” ‘12 o'clock,” “6 
o'clock,” “7 o'clock,” “10 o'clock.” 

An imitation sink for bathroom — can 
be made of apple boxes. 

Beds to be made of 3 primary chairs for 
each, lined up in a row; 12 chairs in all 
needed. 

Baby’s bed can be a laundry basket. 

For kitchen a small table and 4 chairs 
and apple box for sink. Dishes may or may 
not be used, also pot for coffee and actual 
bottle for the baby. 

A paper sack or two containing empty 
food cartons for Act II. 


long 


Stage — Can be given from the front of 
an ordinary-sized classroom, with the props 
arranged in the following order: 

Announcer: The First Grade presents A 
Day at Home in the City. The play takes 





* I wrote this original play while teaching 
a First Grade class in Hawthorne. We 
studied Home Life in the City as a unit for 
our first semester's social study. A good 
deal of the dialog evolved from the children 
themselves during their Dramatic Play in 
class and was put into their reading-charts 
as the unit was developed. 


The play itself became a very satisfactory 
culmination for our unit-of-work. Then we 


gave the play for the PTA and it was very 
successful. 
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place in the home of the Jones Family. 
When the scene opens, Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother and Baby Jones are asleep. 

(Announcer places card saying “Bath- 
room™ in proper place and then the one 
saying “Children’s Bedroom,” then “Par- 
ents Bedroom” and then “Kitchen.” He 
comes to center of stage and holds up card 
saying “Act I” and then goes toward exit. 
Just before reaching it, he stops and holds 
up card saying “7 o’clock.”) 

(Mother, Father, Brother, Sister and Baby 
are asleep, All are gently snoring. The 
alarm rings. Baby starts crying.) 

Mother: (Stretches and yawns.) Good 
morning, Father. (Turns toward back of 
stage and in pantomime puts on robe.) 


Father: (Stretches and yawns.) Good 
morning, Mother. (Turns toward back of 
stage and in pantomime puts on robe.) 

(Mother goes into kitchen and fills, heats 
bottle and takes it to Baby. Goes to right 
of stage and brushes teeth, washes face and 
hands and dries, all in pantomime. Comes 
back through the bedroom where children 
are sleeping.) 

Mother: Wake up, children. Time to get 
up. Dress yourself quickly so you won’t be 
late for school. 

(Father crosses to room on right and 
shaves in pantomime. Mother goes over to 
kitchen on left and starts breakfast.) 

(Brother and Sister are sitting up, stretch- 
ing and yawning. Sister gets up and turns 
to dress and fix hair.) 

Brother: Ho, hum! I'd rather sleep a lit- 
tle longer. Just a few minutes. (He drops 
back on bed and pulls up cover and starts 
to snore again.) 

Sister: (Gives brother a shake, waking 
him up.) Shame on you. You'll be late. 
You wouldn’t be so sleepy if you had gone 
to bed the first time Mother told you to 
last night. You know we need 12 hours 
sleep to feel well. 

(Father goes to bedroom and starts dress- 
ing in pantomime. Sister goes off to right 
to brush teeth and wash face and hands, 
also in pantomime.) 

Brother: I guess Mother's right. She al- 
ways is. I'm going to bed at 7 o'clock to- 
night. I'd better hurry or I won't have time 
for breakfast. 


National Committee on Atomic In- 
formation, 1621-K Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6 DC, publishes a bi-weekly 
periodical Atomic Information, sent 


free upon request to interested groups 
or individuals, insofar as committee 
funds permit. The committee also 
publishes various pamphlets available 
for distribution. 





(Brother gets up and pantomimes dresy, 
ing and then dashes into Bathroom ag Sister 
comes out. Brother hurriedly Pantomime, 
brushing. teeth, washing face and hands, 
Sister goes into Kitchen with Mother.) 

Sister: Good morning, Mother. May I set 
the table? What are we having for brea. 
fast? Yum, it smells good. I’m so hungry, 

Mother: Thank you, dear. You May set 
the table. Breakfast is almost ready, We ar 
having cereal and orange-juice, buttereg 
toast and cocoa. That will give you lots of 
energy to start the day. 


(Father and Brother come in and al] 4 
sit down and pantomime eating. Announce; 
holds up card saying ‘‘8 o’clock.”) 

Brother: Will you please pass me the 
sugar, Father? (It is passed.) Thank you, 

Father: (Looks at his watch.) Oh, my! 
It is 8:30 already. I must be off or I'll be 
late for work. Excuse me. 

(Father goes off to right and washes his 
hands and face and comes back through 
bedroom, puts on hat and coat, and goes 
through kitchen.) 

Father: Good-by, children. Be good, 
Good-by, Mother. (Goes out exit.) 


Mother: Finish your breakfast, children, 
You know we must be careful and not 
waste any food. 


Brother: See, Mother, I am through. 
Sister: I am through too. 


Mother: You may be excused. 

- (Boy and girl go the right and panto 
mime washing hands and face and drying. 
They go into bedroom and put on hats and 
coats. ) 


Mother: Be sure and keep your hat and 
coat on when you are outside. It is cold 
today. Good-by, children. 


(Sister gives Mother a hug. Brother 
waves. They go out.) 


(Mother picks up breakfast things and 
washes and dries dishes and puts away, in 
pantomime. Baby cries. Mother goes into 
bedroom and gets baby to sit up.) 

Mother: We have a busy morning ahead 
of us. First your bath, and then I'll do the 
washing while you play outside in your 
carriage. Then we must go to the grocery 
store to do our shopping. 

(Mother goes out exit.) 


Act 2 


(Announcer holds up card saying “Ac 
2” and then goes toward exit. He stops and 
holds up card saying “11 o'clock.) 

(Mother enters with sacks of food. 
Empty paper-containers may be used, it, 
Pablum, match boxes, soap-powder boxes, 
etc. Mother puts food away, sets table and 
puts pets on stove.) 

Mother: My, how time flies! The children 
will soon be home from school for lunch. 

(There is a knock on the door at the 
left. Mother goes to the door, opens it and 
the Mailman steps in.) 
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Mailman: Hello, Mrs. Jones. I have a 
special delivery letter for you. Will you 
sign for it, please? 

Mother: Why, of course. Here you are. 

Mailman: Thank you. Here is the rest of 
your mail, too. Good-by. 

(Mother goes back to fixing lunch. There 
is another knock on the door. Mother goes 
to the left, opens door, Milkman steps in.) 

Milkman: Good morning, Mrs. Jones. 
How much milk do you want today? 

Mother: Three quarts, please — one for 
each of the children. 

Milkman: Would you like some eggs, 
cream, butter, cottage cheese or ice cream? 

Mother: I'll have a half-pound of butter, 
please. Here are the empty bottles. 

Milkman: Good-by, Mrs. Jones. I will be 
back tomorrow. (He goes out exit.) 

(Mother goes back to fixing lunch. An- 
nouncer holds up card saying “12 o'clock.” 
Children dash in taking off hats and coats.) 

Brother: Hello, Mother. Gee, I'm hun- 
gry. 

Sister: Me, too. What do we have for 
lunch, Mother? 

Mother: Hot soup and sandwiches, jello, 
ice cream and milk. Here it is. (They all 
sit down and eat.) 

Brother: My, I feel better now. That was 
good. 

Sister: Yes, I liked it too. 

Both together: May we be excused? 

Mother: Yes. 

(They go to right and wash hands and 
face. Put on hats and coats in bedroom and 
go out left. Mother takes out ironing board 
and irons. There is a knock on the door 
at the left. Mother opens door.) 

Mother: Why, come in, Mrs. Smith. 
(Mrs. Smith enters with a cup in hand.) 

Mrs. Smith: I just came over to see if you 
could lend me a cup of flour. I wanted to 
bake a cake and found I needed a cup of 
flour more than I had. 

Mother: I'll be glad to lend it to you. 
Can't you sit down a few minutes? Would 
you like to drink a cup of coffee with me? 

Mrs. Smith: Thank you. That would cer- 
tainly taste good. The air is so crisp today. 
My, your children are looking well. I saw 
them as they passed today on their way 
back to school after lunch. I wish my chil- 
dren would eat and sleep as well as yours. 
Maybe they would be as healthy. 

(Mother takes cup and turning to- back 
of stage pretends to fill it. Then takes pot 
and pours 2 cups of coffee. They sit down 
at the table and drink it.) 

Mrs. Smith: The coffee tasted so good, 
Mrs. Jones, but I must be getting home. 
The children will be coming home from 
school soon. I'll send the flour over as soon 
as I get some from the grocery store. 

(Mrs. Smith goes out left. Baby cries. 
Mother goes in and stands by crib. Takes 
Baby by the hand and baby shakes rattle 
and acts excited. Mother pats baby, leaves 
and goes out exit.) 
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Act 3 


Announcer comes on stage to center and 
then holds up card saying, “Act 3.” Then 
goes to left and holds up card saying, “6 
o'clock.” 

(Mother and sister are setting the table. 
Brother is in the other room reading a 
book. Father enters at the left, taking off 
hat and smiling.) 

Sister: Hello, Father. Dinner is just about 
ready. 

Mother: Hello, Father. (Father goes in 
bedroom, puts down hat and coat, washes 
hands in bathroom, then comes back to 
kitchen.) Children, wash up for dinner. 

(Brother and sister go to the right as 
Father is coming to kitchen, they wash face 
and hands, dry and go to kitchen and sit at 
table. Father and Mother sit down first.) 

Father: The dressing on that salad is 
good. Is it a new recipe, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, I’m glad you like it. 

Brother: May I have a second helping of 
potatoes, please? (Mother passes.) Thank 
you. 

Sister: Father, will you please give me 
some meat? (She passes the plate, Father 
passes back, after putting meat on it. 
Mother picks up dishes and puts away. 
Brings others.) 

Brother: Oh, goody. Pie for dessert! 

Sister: I'm through, Mother. May I be 
excused? 

Brother: Me, too? 

Mother: Yes. I want you to promise me 
that you will be good children tonight. 
Grandmother said she would come over and 
watch you while Father and I go to the 
show. 

Brother and Sister (together): We'll be 
good, Mother. 

(There is a knock on the door and 
Grandmother enters when Mother opens. 
They hug each other.) 

Grandmother: Hello, everybody. You 
two run,along or you'll get in in the middle 
of a feature. Come on, Brother! come on, 
Sister. If we all three work together, we'll 
finish these dishes up in no time. 

(Mother and Father go into bedroom, 
put on hats and coats, and then go out 
left.) 

Mother and Father: Good-by, children. 

(Grandmother and children finish in 
kitchen.) 

Sister: Come on, Brother. Remember how 
sleepy you were this morning. 

(Children go in and go to bed. An- 
nouncer holds up card that says “7 oclock.” 
Grandmother goes into kitchen and sits 
down and starts to crochet. Announcer 
holds up card that says “10 o'clock.” 
Mother and Father come in.) 

Mother: Thanks so much for staying with 
the children for us, Grandmother. We cer- 
tainly enjoyed the show. 

Grandmother: That's all right. The chil- 
dren were good and went right to bed. 
(Puts on hat.) Good night. Ill see you 


in the morning. (Grandmother goes out.) 
(Mother and Father go in and put away 
hats and coats. Mother yawns. Father 
stretches and lies down.) 
Mother: Another day is ending. 
(Mother lies down. All 5 gently snore.) 
(Announcer comes in and goes to center 
of stage and holds up card saying “The 
End.”) 


THREE NEW BOOKS 
Here’s a “Must,” If It’s 


In Your Line 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


EACHING IN SMALL SCHOOLS, by 

Kate V. Wofford, director of rural 
education, State Teachers College, Buffalo. 
Maemillan; $3.75; 399 pp. 


Miss Wofford begins with the statement 
that “. . . the small school constitutes one 
of the largest educational problems,” and 
keeps the beginning teacher in the fore- 
ground, but the experienced teacher, too, 
will welcome this well-planned and thor- 
ough-going presentation of the best present- 
day procedure. 


Harold Gregg’s Art for the Schools of 
America (International Textbook Com- 
pany) is recommended and Miss Wofford 
quotes approvingly Gregg’s record of art 
teaching by rural teachers in Sonoma 
County. Miss Wofford’s book will enable 
many a teacher to integrate her work. 


RADIO DRAMA IN ACTION: 25 PLAYS 
OF A CHANGING WORLD, edited by 
Eric Barnouw, instructor of radio writing, 
Columbia University, formerly assistant 
manager, NBC script division; Farrar & 
Rinehart; $3. 


That radio has the power “for pushing 
back the horizons of public knowledge 
and understanding” is proved by these 
well-chosen plays, such as Benet’s A Child 
Is Born, Orson Welles’ Columbus Day, and 
Pearl Buck’s Will This Earth Hold? An 
introduction to each play and production 
directions make this readily usable in the 
classroom. 


BASKETFUL, THE STORY OF OUR 
FOODS, Irmengarde Eberle; Crowell. The 
author has given here a most readable and 
helpful book for the grades and the junior 
high school. The material is ahundant 
and well-organized to arouse interest. The 
various grains, their , development into 
nourishing food, the story of the cattle 
ranges with their cowboy life and songs, 
and fish brought in from the sea fill the 
first two parts into which the book is 
divided. Fruits, vegetables, milk, Sugar 
Bowl and Honey Jar, and oil-producing 
seeds and nuts are interestingly discussed. 
The book is well indexed; $2. 
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CTA NORTH COAST SECTION, 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By Verna Moran, Loleta; President 


HERE are many professional 

organizations in the United 
States today representing all the 
fields of educational effort. In 
California alone, there are more 
than 200 local groups, varying in 
size from fewer than 20 in a 
single faculty, to over 4,000 
members in the several schools 
of a large city district. 

There are still outlying rural areas that 
have little or no teacher organization. In 
these sparsely-populated sections the 
County Superintendents’ offices often act 
as centers for teacher-groups to meet and 
discuss, not only items of local interest, 


but the work of large State and national 
organizations as well. 


Many Active Groups 

A well-organized local teachers associa- 
tion can be of great value to the individual 
teacher by encouraging improved profes- 
sional standards. These groups also can 
give the teacher an opportunity to grow 
professionally through active participation 
and through contacts with 
Through local asso- 
ciations one is able to serve the community 
better. During World War 2, many 
teacher-groups were extremely active in 
this field. 

Local groups are the very center of all 
professional relationships among the teach- 
ers of our public schools. Their future 
success depends largely upon the loyalty 
and professional-mindedness of their con- 
stituents. 

In the high throughout the 
United States has grown in recent years, 
an organization called The Future Teachers 
of America. This group is composed of 


the current 
trends in education. 


schools 


those students who are more or less inter- 
ested in entering the teaching profession. 
In Humboldt County this movement has 
been introduced by Delta Kappa Gamma, 
an organization of women teachers, which 
has sponsored two chapters under the able 
leadership of Lillian Hagopian of Arcata 
and Helen Crozier of Fortuna. Our hope 
is to make the profession so interesting to 
these youngsters that they will choose to 
become teachers. 

To train our young people to be pro- 
fessional minded is California Stu- 
dent-Teachers CTA-spon- 
sored group, organized in the teacher- 
training institutions of the State. The 


Association, a 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


DEPARTMENT OF 


members of these organizations are vigor- 
ous, young and exceedingly interested in 
their work. The young people who come 
into the teaching field from these groups 
will not need encouragement in supporting 
teacher organizations — that has been in- 
stilled thoroughly during their years of 
training. It has been, and will continue to 
be, the oldsters who must be converted. 


In California the most powerful and 
wide-spread organization of teachers is 
California Teachers Association, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
thus serving the entire State. 


This organization was founded by John 
Swett, California’s greatest school leader, 
81 years ago. 

The first great achievement of the Asso- 
ciation was in 1866 when the public schools 
of California became open to every child. 
That was a great stride forward, for it 
meant there was no tuition and no child 
could be barred because of race, color or 
creed. 


Throughout the years our California 
Teachers Association has guarded the wel- 
fare of the children. California has led 
all States in the enactment of good laws 
for the schools, its pupils and its teachers. 

SOME OF THE IMPORTANT ENACTMENTS 


WHICH WERE SPONSORED BY THE CTA HAVE 
BEEN: 


Verna Moran, President 









1. The Union High School Districts. 
This law permitted elementary school dis 
tricts, unable to properly finance g high 
school, to unite with neighboring district; 
and provide secondary education for al] 
children. 

2. Junior College Districts. 

3. Rural Supervision. 

4. Additional aid for physically-hangj, 
capped children. 

5. Constitutional guaranties for school 
support. 

6. CTA is responsible for California's 
most important law, the right-of a district 
to fix its own budget. 

In 1917 CTA invoked a referendum and 
prevented the imposing of a tax-limitation 
law. 

Again in 1937 CTA led the opposition 
against the continuance of unwise limits. 
tions on expenditures. 
failed to be enacted. 


In 1919 CTA sponsored and financed the 
campaign for Amendment 16 to the State 
Constitution, by which education was guar. 
anteed first claim on the monies in the 
State Treasury. The Amendment also as. 
sured the elementary school $60 per year 
for each pupil a.d.a., $90 for secondary 
(high school and junior college) per pupil 
a.d.a. In addition, each district had the 


right to levy district taxes for additional 
funds. 















This proposed lay 









Proposition 9 


In 1944 CTA sponsored another Consti- 
tutional Amendment, Proposition 9, to 
increase State aid for the elementary 
schools from $60 to $80 per ada. and to 
$90 per pupil for high schools and junior 
colleges. 


With the aid of CTA, an adequate tenure 
law has been written on the statute books 
of California. The laws were framed with 
a two-fold object in view. First, to safe- 
guard the welfare of public education as 
it applies to the pupil, and second, to pro- 
tect good teachers. 

In any school district in which the annual 
average daily attendance is 850 or more 
(except a union or joint union high school 
district of 8 or more schools, lying not 
less. than 6 miles apart), a certificated 
employee who has served 3 complete, con 
secutive years, and is reelected for the 4th 
year, shall be considered permanent. 


Under the present law, school boards of 
districts less than 850 a.d.a. may now, al 
their discretion, give permanency to 4 
teacher who has fulfilled the requirements 
in the paragraph above, thus giving her 


tenure. 

A permanent employee may be dismissed 
for causes, such as immoral conduct, dis- 
honesty, acts of criminal syndicalism, met 
tal or physical conditions making him 
unfit to be with children, and many other 
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safeguards. Upon reaching the age of 65 
a teacher loses permanency, but may be 
hired from year to year. 

The laws of tenure have been devised 
to protect public education and to protect 
good teachers. 

Our STATE ORGANIZATION INITIATED AND 
spONSORED THE RETIREMENT LAW WHICH 
WAS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE. SOME OF 
ITS BENEFITS ARE LISTED AS: 


Retirement Benefits 


1. All teachers in the State having satis- 
fied the minimum requirement of 30 years 
of service will receice the basic amount of 
$600 per year. 

2. In addition, a teacher not already 
provided for under a local retirement sys- 
tem will receive a supplementary retire- 
ment allowance consisting of two parts: 

a. Credit for years of service rendered 
prior to July 1, 1944. These credits are 
given in the law and are computed upon 
service to be rendered after July 1, 1944. 
Not more than 40 years of service prior to 
this date may be credited. 

b. Credit for each year of service ren- 
dered after July 1, 1944, based upon 75 
cents per hundred dollars of average an- 
nual salary earned after the effective date 
of the bill. (The average salary not to 
exceed $3,000.) 


3. A teacher not in a local retirement 
system, having completed 30 years of serv- 
ice, but not having attained the age of 63, 
will receive the $600 and the actuarial 
equivalents of the two items listed in No. 
2 above, to which her age at retirement 
entitles her. 

a. The sum of these two amounts shall 
never be less than $720 per year, provided 
all contributions have been made for the 
years of service offered for prior service 
credits. 


4. A teacher having deposited 4% of 
her salary under the 1935 retirement plan 
may withdraw her funds, or leave them to 
provide an additional credit to her retire- 
ment allowance. 


5. Teachers already retired and not pro- 
vided for through local system will receive 
a 20% increase in their present allowance. 

In 1946, CTA is again sponsoring an 
amendment proposing State support on a 
basis of $120 per pupil from kindergarten 
through junior college. It also provides 
that no district shall receive less than 
$2400 a year from State funds, regardless 
of a.d.a. 

Every voter must be convinced that a 
guarantee ef $200 a month for teachers is 
essential if young people are to be at- 
tracted to the profession in numbers large 
enough to teach the children of California. 

This proposed amendment will be placed 
upon the November ballot as Proposition 
3. It is now up to the professional groups 
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within our State to make voters Proposi- 
tion 3 conscious. Each must serve. 
Surely all these measures either spon- 
sored by or originated by CTA, for the 
schools of California and the teaching 
staffs, require that we, the recipients, 
should prove our gratitude by loyal support. 


NOTHER great educational 

organization — nation-wide 
in scope, is the National Edu- 
cational Association with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 
This organization works closely 
with State organizations because 
education is not limited by State 
boundaries. 

NEA is the only national organization 
that represents the teachers of the United 
States and can speak for them. 

NEA was formed in 1857 when a group 
of various State administrators met in 
Philadelphia. Their purpose was to found 
a national organization of teachers “to ele- 
vate the teaching profession and to pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout 
the world.” 

In 1906 Congress granted a charter to 
the NEA; in 1907 the headquarters were 
moved to Washington, D.C., and it has 
expanded rapidly since that date. 

Any teacher in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D.C., should visit the NEA building 
—to see the size of the organization and 
the scope of its work. The personnel is 
always glad to show visitors around, ex- 
plaining as they go, the various depart- 
ments that have grown from such a small 
beginning. 

By 1920 NEA had grown so that it was 
necessary to form a representative assem- 
bly for the Association. This representa- 
tive assembly is composed of delegates 
from local and State associations. 

In 1944 the 5-year plan of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly was adopted. An out- 
line follows: 


Victory Action Program of the United 
Teaching Profession to Be Achieved 
By or Before 1951 


1. An active democratic local education 
association in every community, affiliated 
with the State and national associations. 

2. A strong and effective State education 
association in every State. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national 
education association. 

4. Unified dues — local, State, and na- 
tional — collected by the local. 

5. A membership enrollment of at least 
90% in local, State, and national profes- 
sional organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen 
of local and State committees serving as 


advisory members of corresponding na- 
tional committees. 


7. A professionally-prepared and compe- 
tent teacher in every classroom. 

8. A professionally-prepared and compe- 
tent administrator at the head of each 
school system. 

9. A professional salary for all mem- 
bers of the profession, adjusted to the 
increased cost of living. 

10. Professional security for teachers 
and administrators guaranteed by effective 
tenure legislation. 

11. Retirement income for old age and 
disability. 

12. Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

13. Reasonable class size and equitable 
distribution of the teaching-load. 

14. Informed lay support of public edu- 
cation at local, State, and national levels. 

15. Adequate educational opportunity 
for every child, irrespective of race, creed, 
color, or residence. 

16. An effective United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

AT PRESENT THERE ARE 733,409 MEMBERS 
or NEA, REPRESENTING ABOUT 83% OF THE 
TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATEs. 

WHAT OF THE OTHER 17%? SURELY THEY 
ARE NOT ALL FROM THOSE AREAS WHERE 
TEACHERS SALARIES ARE SO LOW THAT THEY 
CAN'T AFFORD TO JOIN ANYTHING. WHAT 
OF THEM? 


Educational Slums 


What of the teacher in the slum areas 
of education? Are we content to reap the 
benefits of society while others of our 
professional group lack the common neces- 
sities of life? 

Through education must come the 
changes so badly needed. The voice of 
education must call the turm. We must 
force legislation that will give all children 
the rights enjoyed now by the majority. 

We who are privileged to teach in the 
United States must broaden our outlook. 
We need to see the whole education picture 
as it is within our country. We must show 
a fighting spirit toward these evils, and by 
remedial legislation eradicate the evils that 
exist. 

By supporting our professional organiza- 
tions, especially NEA and California 
Teachers Association, with the power that 
lies behind them we shall be doing our bit 
toward the eradication of those evils and 
move toward that goal of equal opportunity 
for all. 


Teaching Social Studies In Elementary 
Schools, by Wesley & Adams, is a masterly 
survey of an important subject. This book 
of 365 pages is of great help to the cur- 
riculum-maker and to all elementary school 
teachers. Published by D. C. Heath & Co.; 


price $2.75. 
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To the Teachers of America 


A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW NEA PRESIDENT, WHO IS 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Pearl A. Wanamaker, President, National Education Association 


HE presidency of the National Educa- 

tion Association is a great privilege, a 
heavy responsibility, and a stirring chal- 
lenge. I shall give my best to it. I ear- 
nestly ask your cooperation and help. We 
can build the united profession we seek 
only by hard work and sacrifice for the 
common cause. 


The Victory Action Program which was 
adopted by our Representative Assembly 
at Buffalo is the most important step ever 
taken by our profession. It asks that our 


local, State, and national associations be- 


come one in structure as great teachers 
have always been one in spirit. 


The Victory Program asks that we make 
ourselves strong that we may do our full 
part in a world of free men. We have 
made an inspiring beginning. Let us go 
forward with vigor. 


The first step is for every State and 
local association to adopt the Victory 
Action Program in principle. 


The second step is to adopt and to put 
into effect at the earliest possible date 
unified dues in local, State, and national 
associations. 


The third step is to work out for each 
area the lines of action which can be 
effectively undertaken. 


Let us set goals high enough to chal- 
lenge our entire membership to put forth 
its best effort. We as teachers occupy 
places of leadership. The opportunity is 





Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, an Out- 
standing School-woman of the Great 
West and a National Leader 


ours to build as we have never built be- 





MRS. TUEY F. BINGHAM 


Tribute to a Retired Teacher by the 
Faculty of Goleta School, Santa 
Barbara County, in loving recognition 


ANY young teachers think of 

their retirement as an event 
so far in the future that it is 
almost unimaginable. Yet to Mrs. 
Tuey F. Bingham, whose 35th 
year of teaching has been com- 
pleted, the time, we are sure, has 
been all too short. 

For she is one of those fortunate people 
whose love and zeal for her work have 
made of her a truly great teacher, a wise 
guide to her pupils, an inspiration to the 
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fore. Let us make the most of it. Now 
is the time. 
community, and an example to other 


teachers with whom she has been so closely 
associated during these many years. 


Recent years have been hard ones in 
many ways for teachers. Much has been 
demanded of them, and all teo often many 
of their efforts have been seemingly taken 
for granted. It is an inspiration, then, to 
hear of the spontaneous and hearty expres- 
sions of appreciation made to this fine 
teacher on the eve of her retirement. 
Tangible evidences of appreciation are 
only important to a teacher in that they 
are an indication that a life of devotion to 
the teaching profession is a life well spent. 
This record of a school and a community’s 
recognition of a life of teaching service is 
given in the hope that it may remind busy 
teachers in active service that the work of 






sincere and conscientious teachers is 
greatly valued. 


Two generations of patrons of Goleta 
Union School gathered May 17 to say fare- 
well to Mrs. Bingham, who for 20 years 
has taught the first grade at the school, 
The party was arranged by the paren. 
teacher association, and many former offi, 
cers and members 
present. 


were among those 


The school cafeteria was decorated with 
many flowers from the gardens of the PTA 
members, and the table, at which the pag 
presidents served coffee and homemade 
cake, was centered with a handsome bov. 
quet of roses. 


Mrs. Bingham was the surprised recipient 
of a gift of Victory Bonds, which Mrs, 
Earl Catlett presented for the PTA mem. 
bers, and another gift of bonds and which 
Mrs. Dale Dryden, President of the PTA, 
presented in the name of the many friends 
Mrs. Bingham has made in the community 
as a teacher in the local school. She was 
also presented with a corsage and several 
bouquets of flowers and a guest hook in 
which over a hundred friends had signed 
their names. 


There were many of Mrs. Bingham’s 
former students at the farewell party. She 
is now teaching the little ones of several 
of her former first grade pupils, her sec- 
ond generation in the 20 years she has 
served at Goleta. Prior to coming here 
Mrs. Bingham taught for 8 years in River- 
side County, then came to Nojoqui School 
for 2 years, and for 5 years was at Teco- 
lote School. 


Wednesday, June 5, the personnel of the 
school further honored Mrs. Bingham with 
a surprise meeting. A large world atlas 
and other smaller gifts were presented to 
her by her co-workers. 


A student-body meeting was held in the 
school auditorium June 7, at which time 
the students presented their beloved 
teacher a beautiful gold costume pin as a 
symbol of their appreciation and affection. 


All teachers should be grateful for a 
service such as Mrs, Bingham has given. 
Her professional qualifications, her high 
ethical standards, and her untiring efforts 
in behalf of her pupils will make her 
influence felt strongly for long after she 
has left the classroom. 


Changing the Curriculum, a Social Proe- 
ess, by Alice Miel of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a book of 255 pages; 
is primarily to members of school admin- 
istrative and supervisory staffs, and is 
limited to current changes at the local 
community level, Published by Appleton 
Century; price $2.25. 
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What Lies Ahead in Adult 


Education ? 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE EDITORS OF STATE JOURNALS OF 


EDUCATION, ASSEMBLED AT 


LAKE FOREST, NEAR CHICAGO, 


* SUMMER OF 1946 .. . A CONDENSED STATEMENT 
By Cyril O. Houle,* Dean, University College, The University of Chicago 


CHOOL leaders have done 
much talking and writing 
about adult education in the last 
25 years. Yet today most schools 
are occupied almost exclusively 
with the education of children 
and youth. It appears now that 
public schools must assume 
greater responsibility for the 
education of adults or yield the 
field to new institutions designed 
for that purpose. 


The future will almost cer- 
tainly bring about an enormous 
growth in the opportunities 
which are provided by society 
for mature people to learn new 
things. 


Adult education is as old as our 
civilization and most of the really 
great teachers in our long tradi- 
tion taught not children but ma- 
ture men and women. 


Until very recently, however, 
adult education has been for the 
relatively few. Now it is increas- 
ingly an activity of the many or, 
indeed, of all. Its growth may 
even outstrip that which the sec- 
ondary school experienced in the 
years from 1890 to 1940. At the 
start of that half-century, 6% of 
the young people of high school 
age were in attendance; at its 
end, the figure had risen to 70%. 





* Dean Houle was an active leader in the 
First and Second Workshops for Editors, 
Chicago, summers of 1945 and 46, spon- 
sored by Kellogg Foundation, University 
of Chicago, and National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Assocations. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING 
EXPANSION 


The probable future increase 
will be caused by many factors. 
Some of the most important ones 


may be briefly highlighted. 


1. Our population is becoming 
increasingly an adult population. 


In 1790 for every 1000 chil- 
dren there were 782 adults; in 
1940 for every 1000 children 
there were 2455 adults. Our so- 
ciety cannot improve itself unless 
it finds some way of giving to 
adults a means of continuously 
adjusting to life. It must also 
find ways to help them learn 
how to formulate and seek new 
goals for their society. Life ex- 
pectancy in 1790 was about 29 
years; today it is at least 65. In 
a stable society in which one can- 
not expect to live much beyond 
29, children in schools can per- 
haps have enough education to 
last them all their lives. In a 
society which changes as rapidly 
as ours, and where adults live out 
a long life, it is not possible to 
remain intellectually alive with- 
out some means of constantly 
broadening one’s understanding. 


2. Our rapidly changing socjal 
order is increasing the demand 
for education. 


We are realizing more and 
more that we cannot solve the 
problems of our society without 
providing education for adults. 


When men are thrown out of 


work by a machine, they must 
be re-educated before they can 
secure new employment. Juve- 
nile delinquency is caused not by 
the child but by the parent. The 
infant mortality death rate is 
higher than it should be because 
mothers and fathers do not know 
how to take care of their chil- 
dren. In each of these cases, and 
in many others, adult education 
can serve as one very important 
way of helping to meet a press- 
ing need. 


3. Increased leisure creates 
time for education. 


The marked inerease in leisure 
time has made possible a greater 
freedom on the part of the aver- 
age adult. In 1914 the average 
work-week in industry was 51.5 
hours, but by 1935 it had 
dropped to 37.2 hours. The 
average American industrial 
worker had gained 14 hours a 
week of freedom which he could 
use either for good or for ill. 


4. Education breeds the desire 
for more education. 

The ability to use skills and 
learning means that they will be 
used. In the war of 1917-18, the 
average service man had a sixth 
grade education. Therefore, in 
the next 25 years, the Army built 
all of its training plans for the 
next war on that fact. Almost 
immediately after the new war 
began in 1941, however, the 
plans had to be scrapped, since 
the average soldier had a tenth 
grade education. He was a dif- 
ferent kind of man and he could 
not be trained by the same 
methods. This fact indicates very 
clearly the impact of the schools 
and colleges on American life. 
As they extend and improve their 
work, they will increasingly pro- 
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duce people who have the intel- 
lectual curiosity and the ability 
to continue to learn. 


5. We have discovered that 


adults can learn. 


Early pioneers in adult educa- 
tion were constantly faced with 
the belief that adults could not 
The studies which have 
been made on this point are still 
far from conclusive, but such 
evidence as exists indicates that 


learn. 


the ability of the average person 
to learn rises through childhood, 
levels off at about the age of 19 
to 21, remains at that level until 
the age of 45, and then starts 
downward, so that a person of 
about the age of 55 is able to 
learn only about as well as when 
he was 14. A few studies have 
been made of people who had 
remained intellectually active 
through continued study. With 
this restricted group, the curve 
did not go down after the age of 
‘45. In short, if one practices 
learning, one keeps the skill al- 
most indefinitely. This set of 
figures overwhelmingly indicates 
the vast potentiality for improve- 
ment which is not now utilized 
by our society. 


6. The war placed a premium 
on education. 


Advancement in the Army and 
Navy was largely based on learn- 
ing new skills and understand- 
ings. There are millions of men 
and women in the world today 
who have achieved a new respect 
for the power of education, in 
part because of the formal train- 
ing program through which they 
went, and in part because of 
their participation in the numer- 
ous off-duty programs which 
both the Army and the Navy 
found it necessary to organize. 
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AIMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


As a result of these and other 
factors, adult education has de- 
veloped in an amazingly diverse 
fashion. It is a group of people 
studying how to read and write. 
It is a little theatre group trying 
to find new ways of expressing 
itself. It is a collection of farm- 
ers watching a demonstration of 
the latest methods of fighting 
insects. It is a woman conscien- 
tiously reading her way through 
a series of related books. It is a 
wounded war veteran learning a 
new trade. It is a group of peo- 
ple studying art in a museum. It 
is a lonely lighthouse keeper 
sending in lessons to a university 
correspondence division. It is a 
handful of people in a factory 
studying how to advance them- 
selves. It is a group of labor 
union members absorbing eco- 
nomics. The list could be pro- 
longed indefinitely, but it is im- 
portant to realize that in all of 
these cases the element of a very 
real mature need is present. 

There appear to be at least 
four major reasons why adults 
undertake further education: 


1. To remove deficiencies in 
childhood education. 


A man or woman who fails to 
learn to read and write — or even 


SCHOOL BUS Standards — revised 
edition —is a report on _ national 
school bus conference held in West 
Virginia. The minimum standards for 
school buses were developed by rep- 
resentatives from State departments 
*of education with advice of automo- 
tive engineers representing school 
bus manufacturers and National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


The Conference was sponsored by 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and administered by 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 


Copies may be obtained for 30c each 
at National Education Association, 
1201-16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
Dc. 











to secure a liberal education — 
during youth can start no earlier 
to get one. It should be remarked 
parenthetically, however, tha 
even these restitutional kinds of 
learning must be taught in , 
manner befitting the maturity of 
the adult student. 










2. To maintain and improve 
acquired skills and interests, 






A person who in youth has cyl. 
tivated a taste for understanding 
social and economic affairs, for 
gardening, for fine arts, or for 
some recreational skill cannot 
keep and develop this special 
interest without cultivating jt 











further, or without participating 
in group activities in which his 
abilities are maintained and his 
understanding constantly broad. 
ened. 









3. To develop new interests, 





Men and women in the course 
of their experience often find 
that they would like to know new 
things just for the sake of know. 
ing them. 










4. To meet problems which 
are not encountered until ma- 
turity. 

















This aim is the most distine- 
tively adult educational since it 
deals with the needs felt only by 
mature people. It is concerned 
with such problems as marital 
adjustment, the rearing of chil- 
dren, the creation of a happy 
home life, the improvement of 
occupational skill, and the ad- 
justment to advancing age and 
later maturity. Many things can 
best be taught in adulthood and 
properly belong at this level. 
AGENCIES IN THE FIELD OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Several different kinds of 
agencies are actively at work in 
the field of adult education. 
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The first group of agencies is 
made up of institutions which 


were originally developed for the 
education of young people but 
which have taken on the addi- 
tional function of educating 
adults. The best examples are 
the public schools, the colleges, 
and the universities. None of 
these agencies has as yet com- 
pletely learned how to adjust its 
program to meet this important 
function. It is impossible to 
introduce a broad new objective 
into an established social institu- 
tion without profoundly affect- 
ing all previous policies and 
activities. 


Another group of agencies are 
those which were originally de- 
veloped for adult educational 


The best known of 


these are the agricultural exten- 


purposes. 


sion program and the emergency 
adult educational program which 
was carried on during the de- 
pression. 


Still another kind of agency is 
that which grew up originally for 
both children and adults on a 
broad community-centered basis. 
Museums, libraries, settlement 
houses, and community centers 
are illustrative of this type. By 
far the greatest development in 
recent years, however, has oc- 
curred in agencies which were 
set up for basically non-educa- 
tional purposes, but which have 
had to develop programs of edu- 
cation in order to accomplish 
their primary function. The best 
known of such agencies are the 
Army and Navy which, in the 
last six years, have been carrying 
on the largest program of adult 
education which the world has 
ever seen. 


Other kinds of agencies have 
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also developed significant adult 
educational programs. Labor 
unions have introduced many 
kinds of educational activities in 
an effort to become social as well 
as economic agencies. Corpora- 
tions and other large commercial 
and industrial enterprises have 
developed training programs not 
only to provide vocational skills 
but also to achieve a wide array 
of other goals. 


Prison officials have come to 
realize that their basic task is an 
educational one and that they 
must educate the prisoner so that 
he will have a sense of social 
responsibility to a democratic 
society. Government agencies, in 
extending their substantive pro- 
grams, have found education to 
be useful. 


Cooperatives have realized that 
they cannot long endure if their 
members do not have an under- 
standing of the requirements of 
the business enterprises in which 
they are engaged. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Whether they like it or not, 
those responsible for public 
schools will affect and be affect- 


ed by the great new development 
of adult education. 


The Duty of All Teachers 


If they attempt to ignore it, 
they will discover that society is 
pressing it upon them, perhaps 
in forms which they will consider 
undesirable. They will also find 
that their delay has caused other 
and probably less-qualified agen- 
cies in the community to assume 
a dominant role. 


TF those responsible for the pub- 

lic schools take the leadership, 
however, a far different result 
will follow. Because the school 
is one of the most pervasive agen- 
cies in our society, many more 
adults can be served. 


Because teachers and admin- 
istrators have professional com- 
petence, the educational program 
for adults will be better and 
more stable. 


New experiments in the con- 
tent, method, and administration 
of learning must be projected, 
tried, evaluated, and the results 
adopted. 


As time goes on, in fact, the 
public school will become a dif- 
ferent kind of ageticy, resem- 
bling less and less its present 
form, but it will be an agency 
which is far better able to serve 
the needs of our society. 


Here is a time-honored Section of the State Code, obligatory 


upon all public school teachers 


T shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress 

upon the minds of the pupils the principles of morality, 
truth, justice, and patriotism; to teach them to avoid idleness, 
profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of a free government, and to train them up to a true 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American 
citizenship.—California Education Code Section 5.544. 
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IT MUST BE “YES” on py 


ALIFORNIA voters will bear a heavy responsibility when they go 
to the polls on November 5. 


By their YES or NO vote on Proposition Three, they will determine 


the future of our schools. 


The State’s population, swollen by the greatest migration in Ameri- 
can history, has jumped more than 2,000,000 during the past 6 years 


... and is still increasing. 


A million babies have been born in California during the same 


six-year span .. . and birth rates are still soaring. 


Situation Serious 
As a result of these skyrocketing increases in population and births 
-— and a dangerously dwindling teacher supply — California’s public 


school system is confronted with the most serious crisis in its history. 


Proposition Three is designed to cope with that crisis, to avert a 
breakdown in our public school system — and to safeguard the educa- 


tional future of California’s children. 


Seeking to assure an adequate supply of teachers, and te enable 
the schools to expand their facilities and meet their greatly increased 
overhead, this proposition provides: 


1. THAT EVERY FULL-TIME TEACHER IN CALIFORNIA SHALL BE PAID 
A MINIMUM SALARY OF $2400 PER YEAR. 


2. TuHat STATE SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHALL BE AT 
THE RATE OF $120 A YEAR FOR EVERY PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTEND- 
ANCE. 


Teacher Shortage Acute 

The acute teacher shortage which now exists clearly demonstrates 
the urgent, imperative need of an adequate salary guarantee which 
will give young people an incentive to enter the teaching profession. 
Thousands of additional teachers are desperately needed; yet the 


number of candidates for teaching credentials in California teacher- 


CALIFORNIA FACI 


training institutions has dropped to al 
average. 


Last Resources Used 


California schools have been kent 0] 
of retired teachers back into Service and 
for teaching credentials during th: eme 
































OTHER PROPOSITIONS oN. 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


THE MOST important Objectin 
who are interested in Saving | 
of Proposition 3 in the Novmb 
However, other propositions 
to our schools. These are prop 
which the proper vote is Yu; 
and Proposition 13, for vhicl 
Proposition 7 provides for 
pointment of County Board 
charter counties. Vote YES, 


Proposition 8 is one of the 
affecting the public schook, \ 


Proposition 8 requires that 0 
County Superintendents of Sc 
Legislature, and permits the 
qualifications and salary for 


Proposition 9 calls for the 
Deputy Superintendent of Pu 
Associate Superintendents ¢f 
State Board of Education, wpe 
intendent of Public Instructo 


Proposition 13 leaves unca 
to be raised by the State for: 
system. Its provisions are ia 
of Proposition 3. Vote N0. 


Tell your friends about t 
vote YES on 7, 8 and 9, 
and NO on 13. 





EVERY TEACHER CAN HELP 
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NPR OPOSITION 
NIA ACES A CRISIS 


topped to about one-third of the prewar 


been | t open only by calling thousands 
O Setvig and by lowering the qualifications 


ring th emergency. 
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ONS ON BALLOT 
EACHERS 


ant objective of parents and teachers 
lin saving our schools is the passage 
ne November election. 

Opositions on the ballot also are vital 
e are propositions 7, 8 and 9 — for 
e is Yes: 

, for which the vote is No. 

Vides for election rather than ap- 
Y Board of Education members in 
te YES, 


ne of the most important measures 
school, Vote YES. 


lires that qualifications and salary of 
ents of Schools shall be fixed by the 
rmits the Legislature to prescribe 
alary for each county. Vote YES. 


ls for the appointment of one new 
lent of Public Instruction and 3 new 
ndents ¢f Public Instruction by the 
vation, iyon nomination of the Super- 
Instruction. Vote YES. 
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State for support of the public school 
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THREES 


EVEN WITH THESE EXTREME MEASURES, CHILDREN ARE BEING 
HERDED INTO CLASSES CROWDED FAR BEYOND THE CAPACITY FOR PROPER 
INSTRUCTION. 

And there are more than 1,000 classrooms in which teachers and 
classroom facilities are doing “double duty,” with one group of 
children reporting for school on an‘early shift — and a second group 
occupying the same desks on a swing shift. 


The crisis is real and unmistakable. 


Enrollment Will Double 


Enrollment in California’s elementary schools, already sharply 
increased, will be doubled within the next eight years — and if Cali- 
fornia children are not to be denied their birthright, the number of 
teachers must be doubled also. The problem in high schools and junior 
colleges is almost equally acute, with tens of thousands of war veterans 


returning to complete their education. 


The Challenge Must Be Met 


California must recruit 40,000 additional teachers during the next 
8 years -— 5,000 new teachers every year! — if educational standards 
are to be maintained and children are to be properly trained. 

That challenge can only be met if Proposition Three is enacted. 

This is not a partisan issue. The slogan — “Both Parties Agree on 
Amendment Three” — is based on the action of both the Democratic 
and Republican State Conventions in giving this measure unanimous 
endorsement. 

Proposition Three has been endorsed by the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, by Veterans organizations, all branches of 
Organized Labor, Farm groups, and scores of business, civic and 
fraternal organizations. 

TEACHING STANDARDS MUST BE MAINTAINED! 

SPREAD THE WORD — IT’s “YES” on THREE! 

AND “NO” on 13! 





ACHER CAN HELP 
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EVERY TEACHER CAN HELP 
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California Administrative Changes 


RECENT CHANGES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, California Teachers Association, 


Southern Section 


Los Angeles County 

Laurence Harper, acting superintendent, 
during the past year, of South Pasadena 
city schools and South Pasadena-San Marino 
high school district, was promoted to the 
superintendency to succeed Roy E. Simpson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Clifford Middlebarger, recently returned 
from military service, elected to a principal- 
ship in San Gabriel city schools. 

Robert Kindred, elected district superin- 
tendent, elementary schools, Lancaster. 

John C. Whinnery, assistant superintend- 
ent, Montebello schools, elected district 
superintendent, to succeed Dr. Cecil D. 
Hardesty, who has accepted a position with 
the State Department of Education. 

Frank P. McCall, elected district superin- 
tendent of Lynwood school district. 

Dr. George Bell, former superintendent, 
Bonita union high school district, elected 
director of Mt. San Antonio college district, 
Pomona. 

Lyman Dietrich, elected district superin- 
tendent of the new consolidated Westside 
union school district, Lancaster. 

Howard B. Beckner, district superintend- 
ent, Artesia elementary schools, elected dis- 
trict superintendent, South Santa Anita 
school district, Temple City. 

Wesley Visel, elected district superintend- 
ent, Glendora school district, to succeed 
Wirt C. Williams, retired. 

Frank Wilby, elected district superintend- 
ent, Mojave. 

Fred Ashton, elected district superintend- 
ent, Rosemead. 

Robert Edwin Walker, elected district 
superintendent, Bonita union high school. 

Darsey A. Skaggs, elected district super- 
intendent, elementary schools, Artesia. 

Hazel Nelson of Lancaster, elected district 
superintendent, elementary schools, Duarte, 
to succeed Mrs. Laura D. Jones, retired. 

Joe G. Coss, elected district superintend- 
ent, elementary schools, Downey. 

Charles Carson, elected district superin- 
tendent, Ranchito elementary schools, Pico. 

Norman Wampler, elected superintend- 
ent, elementary schools, Bellflower. 

Donald Drummond, elected elementary 
principal, Covina. 

Dr. Cornelius H. Siemens, University of 
California at Berkeley, elected director of 
Compton junior college, Compton. 

Beatrice Boyer, elected supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, Bellflower. 

Hugh W. Sweet, elected district superin- 
tendent of the newly consolidated Eastside 
elementary district, Lancaster. 
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Charles A. Skutt, elected district superin- 
tendent, elementary schools, Sierra Madre, 
to succeed Henry Korsmeier, who was 
chosen business manager for Excelsior union 
high school district. 

W. K. Cobb, elected district superintend- 
ent, union high school district, Redondo 
Beach. 

Albert N. Posner and Fred Cluny, elected 
to elementary principalships, Garvey. 

Claude V. Wilson was appointed busi- 
ness manager, elementary school district, 
Lynwood. 

Lorraine Anderson, elected dean of girls, 
high school, El Monte. 

Paul C. Butler, elected principal of ele- 
mentary schools, Castaic. 

William H. Johnson, elected principal of 
Rowland union elementary school, Puente. 

Violet Borden, elected principal of 
Ranchito school district, Pico. 

Milfred C. Schafer, 
Culver City. 

Marie Mills, of Covina high school, em- 
ployed as dean of women in the Mt. San 
Antonio college district, Pomona. 

John F. Pettingall, elected principal in 
the city schools, San Gabriel. 


elected principal, 


Orange County 


D. Russell Parks, elected district superin- 
tendent, elementary schools, Fullerton. 

Lynn Crawford, former high school prin- 
cipal, elected to the superintendency of 
Santa Ana schools, to succeed Frank Hen- 
derson, who is retired. 

W. R. Nelson, elected district superin- 
tendent, Tustin elementary schools. 

Carl O. Harvey, district superintendent, 
Brea-Olinda union high school district, 
elected assistant superintendent of schools, 
Santa Ana. 

Robert S. Farrar, former vice-principal, 
promoted to principalship, Santa Ana high 
school. 

Frank Hopkins, elected district superin- 
tendent, Brea-Olinda high school district. 


Imperial County 


Paul Cook, elected district superintendent, 
high school, Calipatria. 

George K. Anderson, recently returned 
from military service, has again taken up 
his duties as superintendent of elementary 
schools, Brawley. 

Henry L. Wilson, elected high school 
principal, Holtville. 

A. A. Lankow, elected principal of the 
Fort Yuma school district. 


Ruben B. Sundgren, elected principal, 
elementary schools, Holtville. 


San Bernardino County 

George M. Kibby, principal, Redlands 
high school, elected district superintendent 
of schools, Needles. 

John Mills, elected high school principal, 
Needles. 

John H. Milor, elected superintendent of 
schools, Rialto. 

Gordon W. Park, elected city superin- 
tendent, San Bernardino. 

Clifford Mattox, elected assistant superin- 
tendent, San Bernardino city schools. 

Levi Dickey, elected superintendent, 
Chino union school district, Chino. 

Helen M. Stone, appointed dean of girls, 
junior high school, Redlands. 

Dr. Arthur G. Hoff, appointed to the 
school of education, Redlands university. 

David D. Felshaw, elected principal, ele- 
mentary schools, Colton. 


Ventura County 

Theodore G. Grieder, elected district su- 
perintendent, high school and junior college 
district, Ventura. 

J. W. Lawson, former superintendent of 
schools, Calexico, elected superintendent, 
Ventura city elementary schools. 

Floyd S. Browne, promoted to high school 
principalship, Oxnard. 


San Diego County 

Stewart White, elected district superin- 
tendent, elementary schools, Oceanside, to 
succeed Jack Tenny, retired. 

Rockwell Rogers, elected principal, Ocean- 
side elementary school. 

Daniel C. McNaughton, elected director, 
Northern San Diego county junior college. 

Tom W. Preece, promoted to principal- 
ship of San Dieguito union high school, 
Encinitas. 


Riverside County 


Guy J. Roney, elected principal, Elsinore 
high school. 
Albert Peterson, elected principal, Ban- 
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ning high school, to succeed Dr. William 
C. Gunnerson, deceased. 

Milo Hogan, elected elementary principal, 
Hemet. 


Inyo County 


William Bauer, elected district superin- 


tendent, high school and elementary dis- 
tricts, Long Pine. 

Edwin N. Hurlburt, elected superintend- 
ent of the Owens Valley unified district, 
Independence. 


Santa Barbara County 

Eva N. Radamacher, former supervisor 
in the Bellflower district, elected supervisor 
in Santa Barbara county. 

Georgia Davis, elected supervisor, elemen- 
tary schools, Santa Maria. 


Miscellaneous 
Donavan F. Cartwright, superintendent, 
San Dieguito high school district, San Diego 
county, elected district 
Tulare high school district. 
Elmer J. Lindstrom, of Coalinga, elected 
superintendent, elementary schools, Taft. 
Hilton D. Bell, elected superintendent of 


superintendent, 


city schools and the high school and junior 
college district, Visalia. 

M. A. Thompson, elected district super- 
intendent, unified school district, Hoopa. 

Ben H. Watkins, elected district superin- 
tendent, elementary schools, Coalinga. 

Frank A. Heath, elected district superin- 
tendent, Union high school district, Clovis. 

L. A. Wiemers, elected principal, Sierra 
joint union high school, Auberry, Fresno 
county, to succeed Barton L. Webb, de- 
ceased. 

Zafon Hartman, former principal, Elsi- 
sore, elected high school principal, Lindsay. 

John R. Weber, appointed assistant super- 
visor of child-care centers, State Department 
of Education. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Marrs, elected prin- 
cipal and teacher in the Big Creek school 
district, Fresno county. 

Dr. George Geyer, appointed director of 
the State survey for the commission on 
school districts, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Frank H. O'Neill, elected principal, Rio 
Bravo union school district, Bakersfield. 


RECENT CHANGES IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley, Director of Placement, 


California Teachers Association 


Alameda County 

Ralph Wattenburger, former principal, 
Dunsmuir high school, elected principal, 
Livermore high school. 

Theodore L. Bystrom, elected principal, 
Piedmont high school, in place of Harry 
W. Jones, who will serve as full-time super- 
intendent of Piedmont schools. 

Theo Norby, former assistant county 
superintendent, San Diego county, elected 
superintendent, San Leandro public schools. 

H. Lawson Smith, elected principal, Ten- 
nyson school, Hayward. 


Alameda City 


Carl’ V. Payne, principal of John Muir 
school, appointed acting-principal of Porter 
school. 

Joseph Kavanagh, principal of Porter 
school, appointed principal of Mastick 
school. 

Irvin Futter, principal of Mastick school, 
appointed principal of Washington school 
in place of Arthur Heche, retired. 

Charles A. Briscoe appointed to the 
newly-created position of auditor of the 
Alameda unified school district. 

Frank Skelly, teacher at Lincoln school, 
appointed vice-principal of Washington 
school in place of Stanley Schnepple, 
resigned. 

John Nopel, executive secretary of the 
child-care centers, resigned to accept posi- 
tion in private industry. 

Marvin Hockabout, vice-principal of Lin- 
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coln school, appointed principal of Alameda 
evening high school. 

J. G. Rockafellow, vice-principal of John 
Muir school, appointed acting-principal of 
John Muir school. 

Lowell Mell, principal of Lincoln school, 
returned from military leave. 

Harold Ejifert, vice-principal of Mastick 
school, appointed principal 
school. 

Philip Lones, teacher at Lincoln, ap- 
pointed vice-principal of Lincoln school. 

Dr. Donald M. Roderick, administrative 
assistant to superintendent, appointed assist- 
ant superintendent and assistant secretary to 
Board of Education. 


Berkeley 


of Encinal 


Charles W. Davis returned December 1, 
1945, from military leave, replacing Arno 
Gustavson, who was acting-director of 
health education during Mr. Davis absence. 


Roger J. Schulte, appointed attendance 
officer, replacing A. R. Calhoun, deceased. 

Thomas A. Shellhammer, appointed as- 
sistant attendance officer for 1946-47. 

C. Edward Pedersen appointed director 
of public relations January 2, 1946. 

Stanley Sworder returned January 2, 
1946, from military leave to his position as 
principal of Berkeley evening school. 

Earl D. Parkhurst, appointed supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, replacing 
Dwayne G. Young, resigned; Mr. Parkhurst 





is also principal of Berkeley evening trade 
school. 

Emery Curtice returned from military 
service February 4, 1946, to his position as 
principal of Lincoln elementary school, 

William B. Rhodes, returned to Oxford 
school as principal, from Lincoln. 


Oakland 


Dr. Rex Turner from principal, Fremont 
high school, to administrative assistant. 
High Schools 

Spencer Benbow from leave-of-absence to 
principal, Central Trade school, and director 
of adult and vocational education. 

Margaret Crosby from vice-principal, Uni- 
versity high school, to consultant in depart: 
ment of individual guidance. 

Thurston Hatch from acting vice-princ- 
pal, San Leandro high school, to vice-princi- 
pal, San Leandro high school. 

R. W. Kretsinger from principal, Univer. 
sity high school, to principal, Fremont high 
school. 

Florence Marvin from leave-of-absence to 
vice-principal, Castlemont high school. 

Blake W. Spencer from acting-principal, 
Central Trade and Merritt Business schools, 
to principal, Merritt business school. 

E. E. Vosper from vice-principal, Univer- 
sity high school, to vice-principal, McCly- 
monds high school. 

Junior High Schools 

R. B. Abbott from leave-of-absence to 
principal, Woodrow Wilson junior high 
school. 

Irene Ball from acting vice-principal, 
Castlemont high school, to teacher-executive, 
Lockwood junior high school. 

Jean Parkhill from acting-principal, Wood- 
row Wilson, to teacher-executive, Woodrow 
Wilson junior high school. 

Elfrieda Steindorff from teacher at West: 
lake to teacher-executive at Westlake junior 
high school. 

Elementary Schools 

Donald Anderson from teacher, McChes 
ney Peralta 
school. 

Howard Blethen from teacher-in-charge, 
Burbank school, to principal, Burckhalter 
school. 

Roger Capri from principal, Franklin 
school, to principal, Hawthorne school. 

Carl Carter from teacher, Lincoln school, 
to teacher-in-charge, Burbank school. 

Edward Cockrum from teacher, Glenview 
school, to teacher-in-charge, Franklin school. 


school, to teacher-in-charge, 


Helen Craft from teacher-executive, 
Lockwood school, to principal, Melrose 
school. 


Reginald Dowling from teacher-in-charge, 
Horace Mann school, to principal, Horace 
Mann school. 

Ronald Linn from teacher, San Leandro 
high school, to teacher-in-charge, Audi 


torium Village school. 
Ray McCormick from teacher, Prescott 
school, to 


teacher-in-charge, Longfellow 
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school. Ee 
Alvin Parrish from principal, Longfellow 


school, to principal, Dewey school. 

William Shriner from acting-principal, 
Garfield, to principal, Garfield school. 

Thad Stevens from principal, Auditorium 
Village school and audio-visual education 
department to audio-visual education de- 
partment, full-time. 

Fred Taber from principal, Dewey school, 
to principal, Durant school. 

William Connolly from teacher-in-charge 
to principal, Redwood Heights school. 

George Bliss from military leave to princi- 
pal, Bret Harte junior high school. 

Dan Gilson from principal of Horace 
Mann school to principal of Highland 
school. 

Stuart Phillips from principal of Garfield 
school to principal of Lakeview school. 

Lena Bair from assistant supervisor to 
supervisor of nursing service. 


Amador County 
Robert Kling, teacher, Ione high school, 
promoted to principlaship. 


Contra Costa County 

Ross Speer, formerly U. S. Navy, elected 
principal, Pittsburg high school. 

Charles Haworth, formerly of military 
service, elected principal, junior high school, 
Pittsburg. : 

Frank Young, elected principal, Clayton 
Valley school, Concord. 


Colusa County 
James Burchfield, elected principal, Colusa 
elementary school. 


El Dorado County 


Dan Reese, elected director of audio- 
visual education. 


Fresno County 

Clyde Ogden, formerly of U. S. Navy, 
teturned te principalship of Washington 
union high school. 

Frank Heath, formerly principal, Coalinga 
junior high school, elected principal, Clovis 
high school. 

Laurence Belanger, former vice-principal, 
Lindsay high school, elected principal, 
junior high school, Coalinga. 

L. A. Wiemers, formerly of U. S. Navy, 
elected principal, Auberry high school. 

Robert E. Sonneman, former principal, 
Washington union high school, elected 
Principal, Parlier high school. 

Henry Bishop, elected district superin- 
tendent, Coalinga elementary schools. 

Joseph Blanchard, formerly in military 
service, elected principal, Laton high school. 

Martin Gunderson, elected principal, 
Westside school, Five Points. 

Henry Stephens, elected principal, Big 
Sandy, Auberry. 


Glenn County 
Thomas Coleman former Modesto teacher, 


elected principal, Hamilton City high school; 
Ella M. Barkley, retired. 
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Humboldt County 
M. A. Thompson, 
Hoopa high school. 


elected principal. 


Kern County 
E. J. Lindstrom, elected superintendent, 
Taft elementary schools. 


Kings County 

Wesley Hull, former principal, Dixon 
high school, elected principal, Hanford high 
school. 

Donald Graham, elected principal, Cen- 
tral school, Lemoore. 


Lake County 

Alexander McLeish, formerly of U. S. 
Navy, elected principal, Kelseyville high 
school; principal, Robert W. Zecker, on 
sick leave. 

Melvin J. Curtis, former vice-principal, 
Mt. Shasta high school, elected principal, 
Lower Lake high school. 

Harvey Hood, recently of U. S. Army, 
elected principal, Middletown high school. 

J. Randall Patterson, elected principal, 
Kelseyville elementary school. 

William T. Kesey, elected principal, 
Lower Lake elementary. 


Marin County 

Robert U. Ricklefs, formerly of San 
Rafael military academy, elected superin- 
tendent of schools, San Anselmo; Wade 
Thomas, deceased. 


Edwin L. Blackmore, elected principal, 
Belvedere elementary. 


Mendocino County 

Eldor R. Lehfeldt, teacher, Selma high 
school, elected principal, Covelo high school. 

Vernon Nelson, formerly in U. S$. Navy, 
elected principal, Leggett Valley high 
school. 

Owen A. Cruce, formerly in U. S. Navy, 
elected principal, Point Arena. 


Merced County . 

John H. Cleary, former vice-principal, 
Santa Rosa high school, elected principal, 
Livingston high school. 


Monterey County 
Jack Martin, elected principal, Green- 
field elementary school, 


Placer County 

Richard T. Brown, elected principal, 
Loomis elementary school. 

Daniel Fenno, elected assistant superin- 
tendent, Roseville schools. 


Sacramento County 

Edward Farr, formerly of U. S. Navy, 
elected principal, Grant union high school, 
North Sacramento. 

Melville T. Hoyt, former principal, 
Weaverville high school, elected principal, 
Courtland high school. 

James F. Bursch, acting superintendent, 
public schools, elected city superintendent. 





NE W— Tremendously Popular! 
WORLD HISTORY 


Smith - Muzzey - Lloyd 


ERE’S a splendid new text that’s meeting with nation- 
wide approval. Hundreds of schools are adopting it. 

It covers world history through World War II and the 
San Francisco Conference, and gives full attention to 
Russia, North and South America, Africa and the Far 
East as well as Europe. Without neglecting ancient and 
medieval history, it gives more space to the tremendously 


important period since 1914. 


The development of business and industry, arts, sciences 
and religion, and social, economic and political life is 
thoroughly treated. Beautifully illustrated with 300 photo- 
graphs and drawings and 65 maps; written in easy, inter- 


esting style. 


Read the Full Description in Circular 603 


45 Second Street 
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Jesse R. Overturf, deceased. 
Raymond Case, elected district superin- 
tendent, Elk Grove elementary school. 


San Joaquin County 

Robert L. Sharp, former principal, Covelo 
high school, elected principal, Linden high 
school. 

Donald Harrison, former director of re- 


search, Bakersfield high 


school, elected 


assistant superintendent, Stockton public 
schools. 

Weslie G. Young, director of secondary 
school training, College of the Pacific, 


elected principal, Stockton high school. 


San Luis Obispo County 
Harvey G. Ferris, former principal, Weed 


high school, elected principal, Cambria high 
school. 


San Mateo County 

Walter A. Jack, former assistant superin- 
tendent, San Mateo, elected city superin- 
tendent; A. H. Horrall, deceased. 

James C. Cherry, former superintendent, 
elementary schools, South San Francisco, 
elected city superintendent. 

Clarence E. Peterson elected principal, 
Redwood City elementary schools. 

Paul Henry, elected district superintend- 
ent, Ravenswood elementary schools. 

William Herbig, elected principal, Wood- 
side elementary school. 


Santa Clara County 

Lawrence J. Hill, former vice-principal, 
San Jose high school, elected principal, 
Campbell high school. 

H. B. Long, formerly of Hayward and 
U. S. Navy, elected superintendent, Gilroy 
city schools. 


Shasta County 
Irving I. Elliott, formerly principal, Ione 


high school, elected principal, McArthur 
high school. 


Siskiyou County 

John L. Glaese, formerly of U. S. Army, 
elected principal, Dunsmuir high school. 

Neal Wade, former teacher in Richmond, 
elected principal, Weed high school. 

Lorn Wann, elected principal, Yreka high 
school, formerly in military service. 


Solano County 
Ivan Crookshanks, former teacher in Val- 
lejo, elected principal, Dixon high school. 
Henry D. Wiser, former general super- 
visor, Solano County, 
Fairfield high school. 
Calvin Perry, formerly of U. S. Navy, 
elected vice-principal, Rio Vista high school. 


elected principal, 


Sonoma County 
Robert P. Lockhart, principal, 
Leggett Valley high school, elected princi- 
pal, Geyserville high school. 
Lawrence A. Duffield, former principal, 
Courtland high school, elected principal, 
Sebastopol high school. 


former 
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Stanislaus County 

Carl Beerbohm, elected principal, Grayson 
elementary school, Westley. 
Sutter County 

Howard Marcellus, elected principal, 
Terra Buena school, Yuba City. 
Trinity County 

John Lucas, former principal, Happy Val- 
ley high school, elected principal, Weaver- 
ville high school. 
Tulare County 

Everett L. Winn, former vice-principal, 
Santa Paula high school, elected district 
superintendent of schools, Alpaugh. 

Donovan F. Cartwright, former principal, 
Encinitas, elected principal, Tulare high 
school. 

Edward Morgan, formerly of U. S. Navy, 
elected principal, Dinuba high school. 

Hilton D. Bell, former principal, Vallejo 
high school and junior college, elected 
superintendent of schools, Visalia; De Witt 
Montgomery, retired. 

Ira R. Woodworth, elected principal, Tu- 
lare elementary schools. 


Yolo County 
Walter C. Patchett, former acting super- 
intendent, Woodland public schools, elected 
superintendent; Edward Farr, resigned. 
Edgar W. Parsons, former principal, Lin- 


den high school, elected principal, Winters 
high school. 


San Francisco 

Gladys R. Michel, principal of Yerba 
Buena school, to principalship of Candle- 
stick Cove school, vice Marguerite Lentz, 
deceased. 

Aneta T. Beckman, principal of Frank 
McCoppin school, to principalship of Alva- 
rado-Twin Peaks school, vice M. J. Mink- 
ler, transferred to Central Office. 

Mary Arline Brady, vice-principal of 
Raphael Weill school, to principalship of 
Yerba Buena school, vice Gladys R. Michel, 
transferred. 

Gertrude A. O'Halloran, vice-principal of 
Washington Irving school, to principalship 
of Fremont school, vice Mabel Delavan, 
transferred. 

Marcella O/’Shaughnessy, vice-principal 
of Ridgeport school Site II, to principal- 
ship of Laguna Honda school, vice Mrs. 
Muriel Harris, transferred. 

Lavinia McMurdo, vice-principal of Com- 
modore Sloat school, to principalship of 
Cabrillo school, vice Charlotte M. Koeppe. 
transferred. 

Mabel principal of Fremont 
school, to principalship of Frank McCoppin 
school, vice Aneta T. Beckman, transferred. 

Mrs. Muriel Harris, principal of Laguna 
Honda school, to principalship of Lake 
Merced school, new position. 

Charlotte M. Koeppe, principal of Ca- 
brilo school, to principalship of Ulloa school, 
new position. 


Miriam J. Caro, vice-principal of Ulloa 


Delavan, 











school, to vice-principalship of Sheridan 
school, new position. 





Mrs. Zoa M. Evans, vice-principal of 
Commodore Sloat school, to the vice-pring) 


palship of Sanchez school, vice Mary Me 
Carthy, promoted. 







Eugenie A. Rolph, vice-principal of Sun 
nyside school, to the vice-principalship of 
Bret Harte school, new position. 







Mrs. Alice S. Ballard, teacher, Glen Park 
school, to the vice-principalship of Ridge. 
point school Site II, vice Marcella O'Shaugh. 
nessy, promoted. 







Elsie N. Carlson, teacher, Dudley Stone 
school, to vice-principalship of Sunnyside 
school, vice Eugenie A. Rolph, transferred, 

Tennessee Kent, teacher, Frank McCop- 
pin school, to the vice-principalship of John 
Muir school, vice Marjorie Tuft, Promoted. 









Virginia Kent, teacher, Commodore Sloat 
school, to vice-principalship of Commodore 


Sloat school, vice Lavinia McMurdo, pro 
moted. 











Mary Margaret Ryan, teacher, Franklin 
school, to vice-principalship of Raphael 
Weill school, vice Mary Arline Brady, pro- 
moted. 








Jane Sonderup, teacher, Commodore Sloat 
school, to vice-principalship of Jean Parker. 
Washington Irving schools, vice Gertrude 
O’Halloran, promoted. 








Mrs. Claire Stevens, teacher, Twin Peaks 
school, to vice-principalship of Francis Scott 
Key school, new position. 








* * * 






Ned and Nancy is the Title of the charm. 
ing preprimer for Grade 1, of D. C. Heath 
and Company’s Reading For Interest series. 
Full of gay illustrations, this is a happy 
book; price 28 cents. The Reading For 
Interest Series gives literature its proper 
place in the classroom. 











SCHOOL BOOKS BY AIR FREIGHT 


FULL airplane load of approximately 

10,000 books was flown by air freight 
from the bindery of L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, schoolbook publishers at Kingsport, 
Tennessee, to their home office in Syra 
cuse, New York. Airplane officials stated 
this to be the first-quantity shipment of 
textbooks by air transport. 













School-people throughout California and 
the nation welcome this news of the ac: 
celerated delivery of textbooks, because of 
the loss of valuable school time, during the 
war years, due to delayed shipments. 









By inaugurating the regular use of aif 
freight, the Singer publishing company has 
found a remedy for this serious bottleneck, 
and plans to make regular use of air freight 










as part of its service to the schools. 
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OUR PASSING PARADE 


By Odus L. Morgan, Teacher of Typewriting, San Diego Vocational School 


RECENTLY the writer com- 

pleted the teaching of his 
110th class in beginning type- 
writing — almost 20 years of 
beginning instruction in the type- 
writing field. 


Teachers have a tendency at 
times to want to live in the past, 
at least to reminisce on the 
glories or failures of some of 
their students since they left the 
classroom. Also, there is a great 
deal of personal satisfaction in 
watching those students who are 
physically or mentally handi- 
capped improve in their work 
and conquer their handicaps. 


Perhaps we look, all too many 
times, into the past instead of the 
future. However, some past re- 
flection is necessary if we hope 
to improve in our teaching 
methods. 


Recently, we turned back the 
pages of time recalling the stu- 
dents in over a century of these 
beginning classes. Perhaps we 
might glance at some of our more 
prominent ones—of Don Mc- 
Neill and his winning of the 
National Tennis Championship. 
or to several of our typists who 
have made names for themselves 
in the world. 


Somehow the glories of a 
teacher are not reflected alto- 
gether in the prominent students, 
but in some of the lesser lights 
of the classroom. Shall we remi- 
nisce as we watch our parade 
go by: 


One’s mind might turn to Colonel Thax- 
ton of the U. S. Marines and the remarks 
he made the first day he was in class, “I 
never took typewriting when- I was in 
school because the boys of my age thought 
it was a girl’s subject, and now I have had 
to wait until I’ve spent half my life in the 
Marines to find how badly I needed it.” 
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In the same class, marching right behind 
the Colonel in my memories, we find 
Mrs. Boone, wife of Commodore Boone of 
Admiral Halsey’s staff. She, too, might be 
given consideration for starting typewriting 
after middle life. But these, as vivid as 
they are, do not stand out in my mind as 
others I have had. 

There goes Mr. Griffin, who, at 76 years 
of age, is typing one word per minute for 
each year of his life and whose transcrip- 
tion speed is 60 words per minute. Yes, 
these are all members of Our Passing 
Parade. Can one help but admire these 
students? ‘ 

Then there is Mrs. Rogers, who at the 
milestone of 80 years started her typewrit- 
ing. What is more, she made a success 
of it. 

Then, almost hidden from view in our 
parade, we find little Colleen Pohlman, a 
midget of 50 pounds, who, though not 
much taller than a yard-stick, made up in 
quality what she lacked in quantity. One 
recalls how this young lady, when apply- 
ing to take typewriting, was told she 


could not possibly do it on a regulation 
keyboard because of her size and handicap. 
Soon we learned, however, that determina- 
tion can conquer most any handicap, as 
she turned up with the accuracy trophy at 
the end of the first year with 52 words 
per minute, with one error in a 10-minute 
test. 


Il 

Others go by in this passing parade of 
teaching — some with one hand, one eye, 
and other handicaps, but yet have reached 
their success in overcoming these. Yes, all 
these march in our parade. 

Let’s pause, with our hat off, for a look 
at Hazel Schiller as she comes marching 
by, because it was she who, though she 
had never heard a word in her life, was 
determined to learn typewriting and 
through almost perfect lip-reading con- 
quered her handicap. 

Yes—on and on they come—Betty 
Jones, Henry Williams, and Little John 
White, who was sent from class at least 
once a week! 

One honors Johnnie Yamamoto, who was 
born of Japanese parents in this country. 
Johnnie will remain always a champion 
with me— you see, he gave his last full 
measure of devotion somewhere in the hills 
of Italy. Today, Old Glory blows gently 








The authors of 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
By John R. Clark and others 


Think of Tommy as an average pupil — 


who doesn’t find the road to arithmetic 
competence an easy one. 


How can he be helped? 


believe that the systematic study of number through the visual aids 
and comparisons, through continuous attention to relationships will 
give Tommy the help he needs. Well developed sequences in pre- 
senting operations, skills, and concepts contribute to the teachability 
of this series. When Tommy uses these books he will find the road 
to arithmetic competence is meaningful, logical and challenging. 


Just off press — Mathematics in Life: Basic Course 
Chemistry and Human Affairs 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5 


C. S. Jones 
Pacific Southwest Mgr. 
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in the breeze above that cemetery where 
Johnnie and others like him sleep. 


Twenty-seven white crosses march in my 
Parade. Notice the one at the front — 
that’s Marshall Anderson, who was killed 
as he came down from his burning plane 
in one of the first battles of the war. 


Ill 


To lead our Parade I cannot help but 
place Sgt. Bob Linderfelt. His name must 
go down in our Most Unforgettable Stu- 
dents Class. In our last beginning class 
were 30 students, ranging in age from 18 
to 65. “No different from any of the 
other classes, you say?” Perhaps —the 
usual group — but wait! 


At first glance, Bob looked no different 
from the other 29 students except ribbons 
of every color were on his neatly-pressed 
Marine uniform. One soon forgot the rib- 
bons, however, after he had spoken a few 
words. His added smile of determination 
overcame everything else. He informed 
me that his sight was impaired as was his 
hearing and if I didn’t mind, he would sit 
in the front row. It was soon found that 
his handicap was even worse than had been 
originally supposed and that he could not 
see the board from 5 feet and his hearing 
was almost gone. 


I committed the unpardonable error of 
asking him if he thought he could do the 
work, though I tried to ask the question 
tactfully. 


His reply will always remain in my mind 
as a living memorial of what some of our 
boys went through in this war. 


“Mr. Morgan,” he said, “after what I’ve 
gone through the last 4 years, nothing is 
too tough for me to beat—did you not 
see this uniform? You see, it belongs to 
the U. S. Marines.” 


After class he stopped by the desk and 
told me the story. He was one of the few 
Marines left on Corregidor and was cap- 
tured by the Japanese. Yes, he partici- 
pated in the Death March of Bataan, 
where the Americans were marched some 
48 miles in the boiling sun and were made 
to stand without caps, facing that deathly 
sun. After more than 2 years in a Jap- 
anese Prison Camp, Bob had lost nearly 
70 pounds of his original 189 and was both 
deaf and blind when he returned to home 
shores 6 months ago. 


After spending more than 3 months in 
the Naval Hospital undergoing intensive 
treatments, Bob had finally managed to 
walk without aid and he decided to take 
typewriting. The counselor had attempted 
to discourage him at the time of his enroll- 
ment, pointing out to him that the sight 
and hearing handicap might be more than 
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he could overcome. No Marine has ever 
heard the word, “CAN’T,” and here sat 
Bob in class. 

Well, the next day found Bob in the 
front row in his usual place with the copy- 
holder placed upon 5 typing-books on the 
desk. By extra effort, he could actually 
read the first line of writing, even though 
it meant keeping the eyes a scant 8 to 10 
inches from the copy. 

Also, on that particular day, I believe 
the teacher talked a little louder than 
usual, because, you see, that teacher was 
also learning the meaning of the phrase. 
“Nothing is Impossible.” 

Now Bob is in the hospital for the treat- 
ment of his feet in an attempt to restore 
circulation and to assist in his walking. In 





a few more weeks, he'll be coming back 
to continue his progress in typewriting, 


ND so, the Passing Parade must 
move on— 

You, too, will view your parade from a 
different vantage point. In it, you may 
see a Governor, a Senator, or maybe a 
Housewife. 

There are many things that we, in the 
teaching profession, fail to have in this 
life. Perhaps we do not always have ready 
cash to pay the groceryman or to pay the 
rent when due. There are many of the 
material things that “You Can’t Take With 
You,” but in Your Passing Parade, you 


? 


too, will find memories that will liye 
forever. 





CREDO 


WRITTEN BY THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 8TH GRADE CLASS OF 1946 


Evelyn B. Schiesser, Teacher, Language Arts, 


Lincoln Elementary School, Bakersfield 


W: believe 
That all nations should be as one; 


That all nations having suffered in this war 
Should be rebuilt in peace 
Should have food, jobs and clean homes. 


We believe 

That the school system 

And the church system 

In the United States 

Are right and good, 

With freedom for each person to attain 
The education he desires. 

We could make the peaceful world 

By greater understanding of each other. 


We believe 

That the United States should have 
Bigger and better homes and hospitals 
And more public recreation. 

We want to see 

The atomic energy 

Used to help man. 


We firmly believe 

That there should be equal justice for all 
Regardless of race, color or creed. 

There should be no tyranny. 

To the people of the world should be given 
The four freedoms 

Without any question. 


We believe 

That the people of the world are masters of 
peace on earth. 

That if all nations would look to God 

They would be free from hate and sin. 

We want a non-discrimination America; 






Exercising the fact 
That all men are created equal. 


We believe 

That if other countries 

Had a democratic form of government, 
Allowed all people to vote, 

It would be a better world. 


We want 

The world to glow with happiness, 

Peace, 

And freedom from wars, hatred and 
selfishness. 

We believe 

That the strong should quit trying to take 
away from the weak, 

And should help the weak improve. 


We want 

The people in jails to get a better 
understanding 

Of the kind of life to live. 

We believe there should be a law 

About liquor, 

And drinking should be done at home. 

We believe 

In obeying the laws of the United States 

So that we can be better citizens 

Every day. 


We want to be citizens like any other 
citizens of the United States. 

Free to work and live 

Free men in this country of ours! 


We want peace for the world — 
A peace that is everlasting! 
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H e Nn eeds own size—designed for the physical re- 
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d k * sively for his young, inquiring mind. 
eS Britannica Junior is the only ency- 
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of ‘How to Use Reference Books.” 
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He needs a desk that fits him—one his 


quirements of a small boy. 


He needs reference works that fit 


quiring the “look it up” habit—and he 


needs a reference work designed exclu- 


clopaedia created specifically for chil- 
dren in elementary school—children in 
the age group 8 to 13. A checked 
vocabulary (like that of a textbook) is 
graded to elementary level. Sentence 
length and structure, subject matter, 
scope of information are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s desires and needs. 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning a rich ex- 
perience. A Ready-Reference volume 
develops the index habit, makes infor- 
mation easier to find in less time. 


Britannica Junior embodies the same 
superior standards of text and format— 
the same authenticity — which char- 
acterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
world’s best known reference library. 


For further information about Bri- 
tannica Junior, and for a free copy of 
a useful booklet, “How to Use Refer- 
ence Books,” fill in coupon below and 
mail today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Dept. 119-K 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, CA A . t 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy BB a fia N IN 0 ‘ A A 
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Among the New Books 


Readers of Sierra Educational News are cordially invited to 


contribute notes and comment 


AUSTRALIAN HOLIDAY 


A Book Review by Mabel F. Rice, 
Whittier College 


USTRALIAN Holiday, by Alec and 


Catherine King; illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Rankin. Published by 
House, Melbourne. 


Georgian 


American children have always taken a 
lively interest in the continent down under, 
land of the bushman and the kangaroo. 
With the return of the service men from 
the Pacific area, their curiosity has been 
intensified. Are there really kangaroos 
running wild, they ask, and do they actu- 
ally carry their young in pockets? 


Australian Holiday is an ideal book to 
satisfy that curiosity. For it reveals the 
fact that the kangaroo is merely the most 
publicized of the whole group of strange, 
pouched animals. The authors have taken 
the narrative form to impart much authen- 
tic information on 
Australia. 


the marsupials of 


American families go on bird-study trips 
and wild-flower trips. But this Australian 
family goes on a marsupial trip. Walter, 
Frances, and Elizabeth, along with their 
parents, take a short vacation on which 
they meet up not only with kangaroos, but 
with bandicoots, the Tasmanian devil and 
the Tasmanian wolf, wombats, possum 
gliders, the koalas or Australian bear, the 
numbat, wallaby, honey possum and other 
pouched animals. Many of the creatures 
are in captivity and available for close 
inspection by the young naturalists. 


Large, full-page color-plates of each ani- 
mal, together with small marginal sketches 
that show him in action as he runs across 
the pages of the story, make this a book of 
unusual beauty and attractiveness. Young 
America will pour over it by the hour. 


At the present time the book must be 
ordered through the Australian publishers. 
It is hoped that it will soon be made avail- 
able in large numbers to American schools 
and libraries. It is one means of present- 
ing correct information on a neighbor now 
so near by air that an Australian Holiday 
is a rather reasonable possibility for most 
of us in the not-too-distant future. 


Australian Holiday is dedicated to Chris- 
tine Heinig, for 8 years- director of the 
nursery schools of Australia, and now back 
in the United States. 
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CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER 


IRLS on all secondary school levels 

will be interested in Clothes With 
Character, by Craig and Rush, an _illus- 
trated text of 290 pages, now appearing in 
revised edition and published by D. C. 
Heath and Co., together with a 21-page 
charm chart; price $1.68. This worthy book 
helpfully interprets the basic factors in the 
development of an attractive personality. 


The Narcotic Review, to inform the 
public on the harm of habit-forming drugs, 
is a valuable quarterly published by Inter- 
state Narcotic Association, an educational 
institution, Paterson, New Jersey; sub- 
scription price is $1.50 per year; editor is 
Dr. Jesse Mercer Gehman. 


PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Dr. Osman R. Hull, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and widely-known in California and 
national circles, is now national President 
of Phi Delta Kappa and chairman of the 
editorial board of Phi Delta Kappan, offi- 
cial magazine of the honor fraternity, a 
journal for the promotion of research, 
service and leadership in education. 


Dr. Osman R. Hull of Los Angeles 








TREES FOR TOMORROW 
Forest Industries Publish New Textbook 


HE story of America’s forests 


is dramatically told with word 
and picture in Trees For Tomor. 
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row, the new 64-page booklet 
published by American Forest 
Products Industries. 

While the publication combines and 
brings up-to-date 3 school booklets pre. 
viously published by the organization, 
much new material has been added to 
make this a complete and interesting docu. 
ment of our woodlands and their products. 

The booklet is designed for classroom 
use and is divided into 3 parts to facilitate 
assignments and study. The vital role of 
timber in the development of our country 
and factual information on the extent and 
location of our forests make up part one. 

The second section deals with wood’s 
versatility, stressing the many essential 
products developed from our forest raw 
materials. 

Part three deals with the problem of 
renewing our forest resource and discusses 
approved forestry methods as practiced in 
the different sections of forested America. 

Six by nine inches in size, and profusely 
illustrated, the book is available by writ- 
ing to American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, 1319 18th Street, NW, Washington 
6, DC. 


Suggested School Health Policies, 4 
charter for school health, a bulletin of 
46 pages; issued by Health Education 
Council, 10 Downing Street, New York 14, 
N. Y.; is the second edition of an impor- 
tant statement, revised by National Council 
on School Health Policies of the National 
Conference for in Health 
Education. 


Cooperation 
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Help the Junior Red Cross in Its World-wide Service 


By Charlotte 


MEMBER of the Junior Red 
A Cross, composing a letter to 
he enclosed in one of the gift 
hoxes filled by his classmates for 
children in the war-torn coun- 


iries of Europe, wrote as follows: 


“To a future citizen of the world: Maybe 
you can’t read this, but what I want to say 
would mean the same in any language. 
Maybe I won't ever get to see you person- 
ally. I don’t know if a boy or girl will 
receive this package. I am not writing this 
for you alone but for your friends, broth- 
ers, sisters, to your continent’s children as 
awhole, I don’t care if he be Jew, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, or if he believes in Bud- 
dhism or even if he worships the sun. We 
in America want to tell you that you and 
the other children of Europe are tomor- 
row’s Citizens of the World. How strong 
or how weak you are in strength and 
mentality means the future of the world. 
] don’t mean strong in a military sense, 
but strong for a better world of peace. 
Here in America we realize what you have 
gone through—no food or clothes, no 
schooling. Maybe you've lost someone 
close. We send these boxes to show we 
haven’t forgotten Europe’s Citizens of To- 
morrow, for on your shoulders and ours 
hangs the fate of the world. These boxes 
aren’t much, but they are from our hearts.” 


Gift Boxes 


Not every one of the 675,000 gift boxes 
distributed through Junior Red Cross dur- 
ing the past 18 months contained the same 
direct expression of good-will, but all bore 
tangible evidence of the sympathy, friend- 
ship and generosity of the American boys 
and girls who gave of their earnings or 
denied themselves of some small pleasure 
to bring a moment’s comfort or joy to 
more than a million children in 16 coun- 
tries, children starved for toys and _per- 
sonal belongings of any kind for many 
years. 


From France, Holland, Norway, China, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and displaced persons 
in camps in Germany and Austria have 
come expressions of heart-felt gratitude of 
children, parents, teachers, and government 
officials. 


Of such importance are these gifts to the 
educational and moral rehabilitation of 
the 40 million homeless children of Europe 
that the American Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers have been asked to double the num- 
ber during the coming school year. 


Supplementing the gift boxes filled in 
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M. Linfoot, Assistant Director, Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area 


the schools, voluntary contributions to the 
National Children’s Fund of the American 
Junior Red Cross have provided approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 worth of essential health 
and educational supplies for 18 countries. 
These include such items as: 7,000 medical 
chests for schools and orphanages, 30,000 
chests of educational and health supplies, 
52,000 pounds of dried milk, 500,000 pack- 
ages of candy, 300,000 bars of soap, 1,000,- 
000 writing tablets and 12,000 garden tools 
—all designed to fill a particular health 
or educational need in one or more 
countries. 


The Better World of Peace 


The foregoing are perhaps the most im- 
portant of the many channels through 
which American Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers can make a widespread, lasting and 
direct contribution to the “better world of 
peace” which must be erected by these 
very children who have suffered the great- 
est tragedy ever to have been visited upon 
the innocent of the earth. 


But the Junior Red Cross program does 
not overlook the needs or opportunities 
for service to those nearer home. Coopera- 
tion in such local activities as conservation 
of natural resources and elimination of 
waste, community health education, acci- 
dent prevention and_ safety education, 
school and community gardening are 
strongly emphasized, as are also services 
to local hospitals, the handicapped, the 
under-privileged and the lonely among 
children and the aged. 


Men in the armies of occupation overseas 
and hospitalized service and ex-service 
men and women continue to look to Junior 
Red Cross for the same type of comfort 
and convenience articles, holiday remem- 
brances and simple recreational materials 
which the boys and girls produced so 


abundantly during the war years. 


Indeed, the humanitarian program of 
Red Cross, through adaptable channels 
closely correlated with local school activi- 
ties, provides a wide range of opportuni- 
ties for young people to experience the 
satisfaction that comes from the applica- 
tion of their skills and altruistic ideals to 
social needs. 


NROLLMENT 

brings into the classroom the Junior 
Red Cross NEWS for elementary schools 
and the Junior Red Cross JOURNAL for 
high schools, both of which present their 
stories, reports, and articles from the view- 
point that “all men are brothers” and that 


in Junior Red Cross 





The first quantity shipment of textbooks 
to be flown by AIR FREIGHT was de- 
livered at the main offices of The L. W. 


Singer Company recently . . . America’s 
newest method of transportation to 
serve American schools! 


Cross-country from printer to publisher 
in four hours as the crow flies . . . this 
means that your order for the PROSE 
AND POETRY books will arrive at 
your school at least two days ahead of 
the usual schedule. 






Orders are being shipped now for 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK—4th Grade 


the first of the intermediate ' 
readers, 1946 editions, to be 
released . . . Following im- 
mediately, 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK—5sth Grade 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK—6th Grade 


Attractive, readable texts . .. 
balanced classic and modern 
literature . . . beauty of for- 
mat, supplemented by Activity 
Booklets keyed to the selec- 
tions. Teacher’s manuals free 
upon class adoption of texts. 


“She LL, W. Singer Company 
Syracuse, 1. J. 
Represented by 


GRAHAM H. BEEBE 


1200 Cortez Avenue. . Burlingame, California 
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young people today are citizens, not of the 
future, but of the present “one world 
inhabited by one race, the human race.” 
“You Can Help” is the theme of the 
forthcoming Junior Red Cross “enrollment 
for service” campaign and there is every 
reason to expect that the school children 
of California will again respond whole- 


heartedly to the renewed invitation, when 
it comes in November, to share in alleviat- 
ing human suffering, which is the first 
prerequisite of peaceful living. 

Posters and other material to be used to 
stimulate interest in the forthcoming en- 
rollment distributed 
through local Junior Red Cross chairmen. 


campaign will be 





A California Junior High 
School Celebrates 


HOW WE OBSERVED PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK AT BELL GARDENS 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Vernette Trosper, Teacher, Bell Gardens Junior High School, 


Los Angeles County 


ELL Gardens Junior High 


School sponsored a unique 
Public Schools Week program, 
which offered everyone in the 
community an opportunity to 
take part in diverse activities as 
a participant or as a spectator. 

The people of Bell Gardens turned out 
en masse to visit the schools. The teachers 
welcomed the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the parents of the children 
in their classes. 

The students, too, were delighted to 
show their parents their school-buildings 
and the work they were doing. 

To raise money for student-body funds 
for next year, the students conducted a 
King and Queen Contest the 3 weeks pre- 
ceding Public Schools Week. 

To become a candidate for King or 
Queen, a student had to have a petition 
with the signatures of 25 students who 
would back him or her. A penny bought 
10 votes. 

Students collecting votes for their candi- 
dates at school had a collection slip on 
which to write the voter’s name and the 
number of votes purchased. 250 vote 
tickets were printed to sell to local resi- 
dents and merchants. 

Money was turned in to the Chairman 
of the Contest each day, and votes were 
posted on the bulletin board after school. 
Bonuses of various amounts were given on 
different days,to stimulate competition. 
$602.61 was raised in this manner. 

The Coronation Ceremony was held in 
the school auditorium. The sewing classes 
made the robes; the art classes made the 
crowns and backdrops; and a conference 
group prepared the ceremony and the pro- 
gram which followed. Those who had 
sold 20 or more 250-vote tickets were ad- 
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mitted free. The money raised from this 
performance was also given to the student- 
body to be spent in a manner most benefi- 
cial to all of the students of the school. 

A gala parade, with the theme Public 
Schools Week, ushered in the week of 
activities. The line of march included the 
business and residential districts around 
the school, and hundreds turned out to 
view the impressive spectacle. 

Local business and social organizations, 
as well as the elementary schools in the 
district, helped stage this event, which was 
the most colorful parade ever seen in Bell 
Gardens. 

The sheriff's department assisted in con- 
trolling traffic, and a radio company aided 
materially in the direction of the parade 
by loaning, gratuitously, its public-address 
truck, 

The King and Queen and their Court 
had a place of honor in the reviewing 
stand. Entries were judged by members of 
the Board of Education and a group of 
local business-men, for originality, beauty, 
adherence to the theme, and execution. 
Ribbons were awarded to students with 
unusual decorations in the bicycle section. 

The uniformed school band, which was 
preceded by four pretty majorettes, re- 
ceived honorable mention. Among deco- 
rated cars, first place was given to a float 
of real flowers prepared by the agricul- 
tural classes; second place to a float of 
crepe-paper flowers made by the Spanish 
class; and third place to a float depicting 
a school scene entered by the combined 
PTAs of the 6 schools of the Bell Gardens 
area. 

In the equestrian division, a horse-drawn 
wagon, entered by a conference group, 
with the theme of Schools Days of 1890, 
won first place. A privately-owned horse 
with colorful trappings won second place, 





and a burro won third. A clever novelty 
school entry of two boys in an imitation 
horse won honorable mention, and one of 
our boys who rode a steer was the recipient 
of much applause. 
































In the school marching BtOUDS, the 
Junior High School entries, Nations, and 
Story Books, won first and second Prizes, 
and the Bell Gardens Elementary School 
won the third prize. 





























FIRST PRIZE IN THE HEARTS OF THE coy. 
MUNITY WAS WON BY MORE THAN A THoy. 
SAND MARCHING SCHOOL CHILDREN, 








For the first evening performance of 
Public Schools Week, the Dramatics Club 
presented a comedy, Elmer and the Love. 
bug, admission free. The school auditorium 
was filled to capacity. The audience ep. 
joyed immensely this play, which charge. 
terized the humorous behavior of a “teen. 
age” youngster in love. 










The next afternoon the Home Economics 
Department gave a reception for mothers 
and.daughters. The clothing classes modeled 
their dresses in a style show, and the foods 
classes acted as hostesses in the prepara. 
tion and serving of refreshments. The 
mothers were justifiably proud of their 
young mannequins who displayed the 
dresses they had made with pride and self- 
assurance. 












Wednesday was our official Open House 
Day. The faculty and students played host 
and hostess to the multitudes of parents 
who visited the school on this day. Every 
classroom exhibited the work of its stu. 
dents, and the theme of Public Schools 
Week, EDUCATION FOR PEACE AND 
DEMOCRACY, was carried out in care. 
fully-planned 
school. 












activities throughout the 
Outstanding was the flower show 
prepared by the agricultural department. 









A special program featuring school tal- 
ent was arranged for the evening and was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. 
It included numbers by the school band 
and glee clubs, dances by the physical 
education classes, and skits. Awards for 
the parade and flower show were given at 
the conclusion of the program. 






















Welcome Home, Veterans 








A record-breaking crowd attended, and 
the teachers and students felt that the 
adults had a better understanding of the 
objectives and accomplishments of the 
school when this busy day was ended. 


On Thursday evening we had a Welcome 
Home Veterans Dinner in the school cafe- 
teria, for discharged service men and 
women living in the community who at 
any time attended any of the schools in 
the Bell Gardens area. Expenses were met 
by the churches, lodges, and civic and 
patriotic organizations of the community. 
Girls from the cooking classes served. 
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tractions were a technicolor movie 


t 
os k by a member of the FBI. 


and a tal 
James Wise, principal of the school, was 


chairman of the entire week. All depart- 

nts worked for the event, but special 
ne should be given to the art classes, 
Oe made posters and designed programs; 
the typing classes, who took care of mime- 
ographing and stapling; the shop classes, 
who aided with stage settings; the agricul- 
tural classes, who provided corsages for 
the Coronation Ceremony and flower ar- 
ements for all classrooms during the 


rang 
week; and student speakers, who kept 
organizations informed of coming events. 


THE COMMUNITY SHOWED ITS INTEREST 
IN OUR SCHOOL BY GIVING 100% SUPPORT 
10 THE MANY ACTIVITIES WHICH WE SPON- 
sorep. WE FEEL THE ENTIRE WEEK WAS A 
HUGE SUCCESS AND WORTH ALL THE EFFORT 


PUT FORTH. 


Our World and Science 


INN & Company have brought out a 
G new edition of Our World and 
Science, by Powers and others. 


This attractive, big, illustrated text of 
nearly 700 pages, for boys and girls of 
early high school years, meets the needs 
of a‘ one-year course in general science 
and yet retains much of the material of 
the 3-volume series, Adventuring in Science, 
by the same authors. Price $2.20. 


STANFORD MATH EXAMINATION 


Stanford University Mathematics Exami- 
nation was given simultaneously at 60 
California high schools on April 6, 1946, |’ 
2 to 5 p.m. It was accessible to students 
of any high school in the State, and was 
taken by 322 participants. Three problems 
were proposed. 

A one-year scholarship of $500 was 
awarded by Stanford University for the 
best paper to Alan K. Jennings, Alhambra 
City High School. 

Three other contestants received honor- 
able mention and a book each, namely: 
Dan Alfred Cowan, Santa Monica High 
School; Boyd James Preble, Madera Union 
High School; Jack Leonard Shehi, Tamal- 
pais High School, Mill Valley. Stanford 
University intends to repeat the examina- 
tion each year under similar conditions. 

More details about the examination (text 
of the problems, general aims, etc.) can 
be found in a forthcoming issue of Ameri- 
can Mathematical Monthly. 


* * 


Opinions on Gains for Ameriean Educa- 
tion from Wartime Armed Services Train- 
ing, by M. M. Chambers, a monograph of 
84 pages, is issued by American Council 
on Education, Washington 6, DC; price 
50 cents. This important preliminary, ex- 
ploratory report is for the Commission on 
the Implications of Armed Services Educa- 


tional Programs. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


O provide additional advan- 

tages of modern visual mate- 
rials for schools which have no 
motion-picture projectors, and to 
help increase the value of sound- 
motion-pictures in schools, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films has 
produced and released its first 
two series of slidefilms. 


These new visual aids are Regional 
Geography — The United States and Chil- 
dren of Many Lands, prepared from the 
corresponding series of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 


The slidefilms are compact, self-contained 
teaching units. They also can be used 
effectively in conjunction with the sound- 
motion-pictures on which they are based. 
Because many schools which rent motion- 
pictures are permitted to hold them for 
short periods only, the slidefilms provide 
a means for the teacher te preview the 
subject-matter before the motion-picture 
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arrives and for review purposes in the 
classroom after the motion-picture has been 
returned to the film library. 


In the schools which do not yet own 
motion-picture projectors, but do have a 
filmstrip projector, these slidefilms may 
provide information in a dramatic and 
impressive form to emphasize and supple- 
ment the material presented by textbooks 
and lectures. Since each slidefilm is com- 
plete within itself it can be used as a 
highly effective teaching tool. 


Each slidefilm includes about 70 separate 
scenes (frames), beginning with 2 intro- 
ductory frames suggesting that the class 
ask questions and discuss the pictures 
while looking at them, and listing the pur- 
poses of the slidefilm. 


At the end of each slidefilm are review 
questions and suggested projects based on 
the subject of the slidefilm. Any map or 
picture in the entire slidefilm can remain 
on the screen as long as necessary to 
enable the class to study and discuss it in 
detail. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


207 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 


Ly 
RS-ND30 DEVE ajector. 





Once more the incomparable DEVRY 
RS-ND30 professional 16 mm. motion 
picture sound projector is availabletoall. 
Compact... simplified... sturdy... pre- 
cision built, this modern teaching miracle 
now offers the latest electronic, optical 
and mechanical refinements. The DEVRY 
RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose portable 
16mm. sound-on-film projector that: (1) 
SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
films; (2) shows both black-and-white 
and color film without extra equipment; 
(3) and has separately housed 30 watt 
amplifier and sturdy permanent magnet 
speaker which afford portable Public 
Address facilities—indoors and out. 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 


of all Kinds 





DEVRY TRIPLE- PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2” x 2” paper or glass 
slides; single-frame slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy 
—easily carried, 
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DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show standard 3%" x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to 
1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 
to give slides protection, 


TURNTABLES: electric. 
fecord players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
grams and records. 





DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—a complete line of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes ranging from 


30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’.- 





MICROPHONES: high quality, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for, situa- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired —indoors or outdoors. 


de} 


COUPON BRINGS FULL PARTICULARS 
AMERICAN SEA'LING COmraAN X¥ 1 
207 So. Van Ness, San Francisco 3 


| 
| Gentlemen: Please send me information 
| on O Projected Teaching Aids Equi | 
| ment, 0 FREE 136 Page FILM CATALOG. | 
| 


DN iixicicidiatiitesnitlicn secs | 
! MR iisicissitoimmicidstekeeiiedion | 
L CRiiivcasinasaiiws LMG 664 SNM ciaas | 


DEVRY CORPORATION 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


THE CAREER WITH A FUTURE 


Southern California Gas Company, Los Angeles 


OME Economics should be a subject of vital 
importance in the future of every student 
body. That it is not, should be of equal impor- 
tance to all counselors and teachers. This is a 
consciously dogmatic statement which will bring 
reactions of varying degrees of consent and 
dissent. 

However, as a Home Economist I believe that 
the weight of the argument is on the side of my 
statement. In terms of everyday living for men 
and women, and career opportunities for women, 
Home Economics is basic. 

First, let me say that I am proud to be a Home 
Economist. I believe sincerely that it is one of 
the finest fields in which a woman can be 
engaged. But all home-economics teachers 
remember the days when they were “cooking and 
sewing” teachers, just as we in business remem- 
ber the days when we were “demonstrators.” 
The term home-economist has always seemed to 
have a certain “white cotton stocking, white can- 
vas shoe” connotation, which is also applicable 
to missionaries and social service workers. Of 
course, to an extent we are missionaries and we 
are social service workers. But we do have 
glamour. It may be hidden, but it’s there, and 
one of our problems is to polish it up and bring 
it out for the world to see and admire. 

In order to be sure that we are all talking about the same 
thing, — after all, those outside the field cannot be expected 
to know our language,—let me define my terms. By the 
dictionary, home-economics is the science and art dealing with 
homemaking and the relation of the home to the community. 
Or, as Emily Chase said recently, the art and science of helping 
individuals to become real persons, or transforming houses 
into homes — of helping to make the world a better place in 
which to live. This covers a lot of territory, but I challenge 
any of you to disprove that statement. All of us are sensitive 
about the “cooking and sewing” definition against which we 
have labored for so long and to so little avail. 

‘Perhaps you read an article, the first of a series on high 
schools, which appeared in a recent woman’s magazine. In its 
plea for more money for -vocational subjects the article firmly 
states that every high school student should have the benefit 
of “training in the useful arts of daily living, from home 
economics to family relationships.” A noble sentiment, but 
where I-come from, family relationships is regarded as only 


one phase of home economics training. So emphasis on defi- 
nitions is stil] needed. 

HOME-ECONOMICS TRAINING IS IMPORTANT ENOUGH THAT I 
BELIEVE ALL GIRLS SHOULD RECEIVE IT AND ALL BOYS RECEIVE SOME 
PHASES OF IT. 

Let me elaborate on that. Almost everyone is part of and 
contributes to family living. The obvious assumption, then, 
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By Mercedes A. Bates, Assistant Home Service Supervisor, 








should be that everyone should receive some training for jt, 
But you say, grandmother didn’t have home-economics training 
and her family did all right. Correct. In grandmother’; day 
she received her homemaking training in the home. Today 
the home has delegated that Tunction to the school, but in 
many instances this has been an inadequate substitution. 
Good homes don’t just happen. They are created out of a 
wealth of human understanding, affection, and an amazing 
number of technical skills. Affection is natural, but under. 
standing and skills must be learned and can be taught. 


Budgeting and Management 


I wonder if school administrators, as business men, consider 
entrusting school funds to a purchasing officer who had no 
training or experience for his job? I think not. Yet the average 
hushand trustingly turns his pay-check over to his wife without 
a second thought as to whether or not she knows how to budget 
it. The purchasing power of the United States is in the hands 
of women today and few of them have been adequately trained 
in buying or budgeting. Yet they spend major sums for 
houses, household appliances, clothing and foods. Training in 
household management and equipment would teach them what 
to look for in a house, a refrigerator or a washing machine 
and the best way to conserve it after purchase. 

Granted that not every woman is interested in making her 
own clothing, a knowledge of textiles will aid in purchase, and 
certainly knowledge of garment construction will aid in mend- 
ing and in taking care of the garment. We are currently 
passing through a difficult period as far as food selection and 
preparation are concerned. But the woman who is trained, 
will see that her family is fed nutritionally in spite of short- 


ages and will be able to keep food purchases within the proper 
budget allocation. 


E need look no further than the daily newspaper to 

discover the tragic story of juvenile delinquency in Cali- 
fornia alone. It is a story of which we are all ashamed. Public 
and private institutions are spending thousands of dollars on 
programs to remedy the situation. A remedy is difficult to 
find, since the fault lies in the home in which the child was 
reared. 

Delinquents are rarely found in happy, well-adjusted homes 
where parents accept their responsibilities realistically. Child 
development and training should be a must in every girl's 
education if she is to be an intelligent mother. It represents 
the only effective weapon to combat delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency is often the aftermath of a broken 
home, since a divorce usually indicates that one or both of 
the parents, being unable to manage their own lives, are hardly 
able to guide their children. Our present increasing divorce 
rate is a serious problem. For example, in Los Angeles County 
almost 18,000 divorces were granted in 1944, a total which 
represents about 53% of the number of marriage licenses 
issued there for that same year. Education may not be the 
complete solution, but training in family relationships is cer 
tainly sound preparation fer a good marriage. 

I realize that at this point it may sound as though I am 
advocating home-economics training as a panacea for all the 
ills of the world. I know as well as you that it is not. But 
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ily is to remain the basic unit in our civilization 


if The Fam 


then our civl 


lization will remain only as strong as the basic 
gait. , 

Home-economics training in college is important and Ill 
e about that later, but if only 1 in 5 of our high school 


say mor’ 78 ; ; ; 
reach college, the training must be given in high 


students : 
echool to be effective. 


Nor SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL HOME-ECONOMICS STUDENT 
wHO WANTS TO GO ON TO COLLEGE BE PENALIZED BECAUSE HER 


cREDITS ARE VOCATIONAL RATHER THAN ACADEMIC, 


The National Education Association, in its report on sec- 
ondary education, Education for All American Youth, would 
have the college preparatory student take less foreign lan- 
guages, less English and mathematics; more social studies, 
physical education and vocational courses. A _non-college- 
preparatory student would spend more time in the social 
studies, vocational studies and physical education, the same 
time in English and the sciences, and less time in foreign 
languages. Recommendations such as this will surely find a 
welcome in the heart of every home-economics teacher whose 
classes have been used to occupy slow or problem students. 

High school home-economics training is also a good intro- 
duction to advanced work in college. Without this introduc- 
tion the average college student would never register in the 
school of home-economics, ‘yet it offers her one of her greatest 
career opportunities. 

Today there is a shortage of trained Home Economists in 
the face of a growing demand. This situation is national, 
but is reflected definitely in the local picture. There is a 
shortage of teachers, perhaps the most critical of all, since 
without teachers the whole home-econemics program is 
defeated. 

Business home-economics is a field that has grown astound- 


ingly. Since the founding of the business department of 
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American Home Economics Association in 1924, when 62 mem- 
bers indicated the scope of the field, it has grown to a 
membership last year of 900. There are many in business 
home-economics jobs who do not belong to the Association of 
whom we, therefore, have no record. The opportunities seem 
boundless. 


Many New Jobs 


A recent survey by Katherine Goeppinger of Iowa State 
College indicates a 73% increase in new types of jobs in busi- 
ness home-economics. 

In my specialized field, that of home service, the gas indus- 
try reports a growth, since the turn of the century, to 525 
departments employing 1251 personnel in 1940. This was our 
all-time high. In 1945 we had 361 departments with a total 
personnel of 758. Wartime retrenchment and a shortage of 
appliances was responsible for this. Now many companies 
have ambitious plans for expansion. Public Service of New 
Jersey, with a home service staff of 23, plans to have 40. 
But everywhere we hear the cry, “We aren’t getting suitable 
applicants.” 


EPARTMENTS such as that of Betty Crocker of General 
Mills are expanding their activities. Long known for 
her cake recipes, her company has now entered the small 
appliance field, and her department now acts as consultant 
on design and has become the authority for instructions in 
the use of these new products. Mary Lowell Schwinn, head 
of the home-economics department for Quaker Oats, in addi- 
tion to her other duties, has assumed supervision of product 
labeling. 
Many girls entering college home-economics believe that 
there are only 2 or 3 fields open to them after graduation — 
teaching, dietetics and utility home service. This is far from 
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an accurate statement. Let me list quickly some of the busi- 
ness jobs now open to the Home Economist: 

She may work for an advertising agency in testing customers’ 
products and developing suggestions for their use. 

She may work with equipment, not just in the home service 
field with the utility, but the manufacturers testing work, 
helping to design and improve new products and to develop 
instructions for their use. 

She may work in finance for a bank or a credit organization, 


developing her management training to simplify budgeting for 
their customers. 


Food Manufacturers and Packers 


By far the largest percentage work with food manufacturers 
and packers. This group includes the Martha Logans and the 
Betty Crockers. Their jobs are wide in variety. Since they 
work in product control, they develop new uses for the product. 
They assist in advertising and packaging and in promoting 
the use of the product by suggestions to other home economists 
and to housewives. Their job may include work in test 
kitchens, work with photography, journalism or radio. Depend- 
ing on the size of the company, they may be stationed in the 
main office or they may be a district home economist in 
charge of several States. 

Home economists have found a place in hotel work, where 


they supervise food preparation for the dining rooms and add 


a woman’s touch to management. Journalism on magazines 


and newspapers is a fascinating field. Almost every 
newspaper of any size in the United States today has a staff 
home economist. She prepares a daily food column, gives 
written and telephoned advice to her readers and usually gives 
cooking schools. The woman’s magazine sections on home- 
making are in the nature of a correspondence school which 
helps to keep the housewives up-to-date in foods, clothing and 
home management techniques. Such names as Ada Bessie 
Swann, Katherine Fisher and Elizabeth Sweeney are well-known 
to you. They represent only the heads of the departments. 
All employ large staffs of specialists. 

The home economist has found a permanent place in radio. 
Locally the field is new, but more and more stations are 


adding a staff home economist. Home economists have long 


been employed in restaurants and tearooms in the Middle- 
West and in the East. They are just now beginning to enter 
the restaurant field in the West and there should be a big 
future for them there. 

The textile industry employs a few home economists, but 
the opportunities there are great. There are very few home 
economists today who are adequately trained in textile chem- 
istry to take the jobs that are available. A new field related 
to this is that of home laundry and home laundry equipment. 
Here again the textile specialist will have a future because 
the new synthetic materials require special treatments. 


ERHAPS the most glamorous field of all for the home 
economist in business is that of the consultant. She is the 
woman whose variety of commercial experience enables her 
to do almost any job on demand, from testing to photography, 
from recipe development to the writing of specialized instruc- 
tion pamphlets. Her salary.and opportunities are limited only 
by her experience, her contacts and willingness to work hard. 
And there seems to be no limit to the future of the business 
home-economist. Two of them, Margaret Mitchell of the 
Stauffer system of restaurants and Marie Sellers of General 
Foods, are now vice-presidems of their organizations. 
American Dietetic Association, which has grown from 58 
members in 1917 to 7,500 in 1946, hopes for an even greater 
growth in the future. But the basic training for a dietitian 
includes a degree in home economics, with a major in foods 
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and nutrition or institution management. <A dietitian’, ; 
too, is an important one. As head of the departme 
large hospital, she may spend a quarter-of-a-million-dol} 
budget, supervise several hundred personnel, and teach all 
tion to nurses, senior medical students, and internes, 

All of this sounds like a glowing future and YOu migh 
assume that girls are rushing to register at colleges s that 
they may become professional home-economists. Ler’; look 
at the facts. A report of 293 colleges was distributed by Edna 
Amidon, chief of home-economics education service of Y. 5 
Office of Education. According to this survey, from 1930.49 
to 194445 an increase of 15.6% of women were enrolled in 
colleges. But in spite of this increase there was a decrease 
of 5.4% in home-economics majors. This decrease js al] the 
more amazing when you realize that home-economics js the 
only major which trains for living as it trains for a career; 
and that the home-economist who pursues a career jg even 
better suited as a full or part-time homemaker. 

THESE OPPORTUNITIES WILL NOT LAST FOREVER. THE DEMAND 
FOR HOME-ECONOMISTS HAS BEEN BUILT UP BY THE CAREFUL Ayp 
PAINSTAKING WORK, THE VISION AND SUCCESS OF THOSE wxo 
PIONEFRED THE FIELD. IF THE DEMAND IS NOT FILLED, A suBsr. 
TUTE WILL BE FOUND AND THE OPPORTUNITY WILL BE GONE. 

This, then, is our problem — decreasing interest in home. 
economics in spite of a growing need for it. What are ye 
going to do to interest the community in the need for home. 
economics training, and young women in the desirability of jt? 
Obviously, the subject needs glamour. We need to dregs it 
up in its most attractive clothes and send it out like Galatea 
to captivate the world. It is, I believe, a joint obligation 
which all of us must assume. The teacher must make her 
subject-material so attractive that girls will want to take it, 
Her material must be keyed to the everyday problems of a 
girl’s life so that she realizes immediate value from it. At 
13 or 14 the material which is going to help you when you 
are 25 is apt to be too remote to be interesting. 


nt in g 


A Living Example 


We have started in the right direction and the teachers’ maga. 
zines are full of suggestions today for just that type of 
teaching. The home-economics teacher must be a living exam- 
ple to her students of everything that she teaches. That is 
difficult, I know. After all, the history teacher or the chemistry 
teacher can forget her subjects when she goes home at night, 
but the home-economist is constantly on display. Yet, it is 


that quality in the teacher which will attract the right type of 
student to her. 


T will be the obligation of the administrators to provide 

modern and attractive laboratories which will be a suitable 
background for the teaching of modern homemaking methods. 
It is difficult to interest girls in an elective subject which is 
taught in dull, dingy or old-fashioned surroundings. Color is 
as potent a sales tool in the homemaking laboratory as it is 
in the department store window. 

We, in business, have fallen down in our obligation to 
emphasize to students the vocational possibilities of home- 
economics. The services of all members of the home-econo 
mists in business field within geographic range are now avail- 
able to students for counsel on vocational opportunities in 
home-economics. 

In order that you, the teacher, may have more information 
about vocational opportunities, our national organization has 
prepared a manual of the various types of jobs in business. 
The Student Guide, price 35 cents, is available from the office of 
AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington, DC. The American 
Gas Association, through its home service committee, has pre 
pared a pamphlet on the opportunities in home service. 
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TEACHERS BILL 


School of Education, Ann Arbor 


|. The right to teach classes not too 
large — from 10 to 20 pupils. 

2, The right to have time in the 
school day for planning. 

3, The right to a 45-hour week. 
(He estimates the average teacher's 
working week now runs closer to 70 
hours than it does to 45.) 

4, The right to an adequate amount 
of helpful and constructive criticism. 


5, The right to adequate compen- 
sation for a full year of 52 weeks. 

6. The right to have good mate- 
rials, and enough of them. 

7. The right to work in a room 
that can be made pleasant and appro- 
priate to the tasks to be learned. 

8. The right to the same personal 
liberties which other respectable citi- 
zens assume for themselves as a mat- 
ter of course. (He declared many 
communities impose petty restrictions 
and prohibitions on teachers.) 

9. The right to externship. (He 
advocated a light teaching-load in the 
first year of active service, with salary 
appropriate to the load in order to 
provide experience in a variety of 
tasks, plus opportunity to study the 
school and community as a whole.) 

10. The right to a realistic program 
of in-service education, giving the ex- 
perienced teacher time during the 
working-day for revising methods and 
materials. 

11. The right to participate in modi- 
fying curriculum and methods. 


12. The right to keep from being 





How To Build A Unit Of Work, by Ruth 
G. Strickland, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Indiana University, an important 
48-page bulletin, issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, is a practical guidebook for 
elementary and high school teachers. The 
attractive cover-illustration is from the 
Los Angeles public schools. For sale by 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25 DC; price 15 cents. 
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problem, then, to work for the advancement of 
We must make home-economics s0 attractive, 
at girls who do not have an opportunity to take it 


e the career of homemaking beyond that 
4 private secretary or an airline hostess so that she will 


After all, the reason for the popularity of airline hostessing is 
the unusually high incidence of marriage. And no matter how 
hard a girl works at her shorthand, she will probably marry 


one of the firm’s salesmen in a couple of years and settle down 


to homemaking. 






OF RIGHTS 


By Professor Raleigh Shorling, University of Michigan, 


lost in the profession. (The good 
teacher has the right to be identified 





\ 


BRO 


For daily living or a career, Home Economics offers a basic 
pattern for success. 





by professional recognition that will 
strengthen his hand in dealing with 
the public and the pupil. Gifted teach- 
ers may reasonably look to their pro- 
fessional organizations for the design 
of a system of identification that is 
long overdue.) 

Sent in by Agnes B. Hahn of Turlock. 





ANNOUNCING THE I9TH ANNUAL SERIES 


Opera and Orchestra 
Oct. 3 — Singers and Strings 
Oct. 10 — Magic Woodwinds 
Oct. 17 — Music’s Pulse 
Oct. 24— Heralding Horns 


Story-telling Music 


Oct. 31 — Midnight on Hallowe’en 
Nov. 7 — Hiku and Kawelu 
Nov. 14— The Sultana’s Secret 


A FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL is available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request Cards are being sent to principals 
of all Western schools. For additional Request Cards write to 
Standard School Broadcast, San Francisco 20, California. 



















By Anne Malatesta, Berkeley* 


SN’T the 40-minute period in 

junior high schools long enough 
for any teacher to teach the 
pupil so that he or she can do 
the assigned homework without 
any aid from the parents? 


Surely there is adequate school- 
time to give Junior some con- 
structive rather than vague idea 
of what his homework is about, 
and to enable him to regard his 
homework as something that he 
doesn’t have to lug home on a 
scholastically-burdened back. . 


Too often it takes the whole 
family effort to get Junior to 
school with his leather folder 
bulging with the staggering home- 
work assignments completed! 


Parents Are Concerned 


Parents in the junior high schools, — 
and is it any wonder — are becoming more 
and more concerned about the child’s 
homework lessons. At a recent local PTA 
board meeting of a Berkeley junior high 
school, Mrs. Beth Lackey Barron, noted 
violin teacher and mother of a promising 
violinist, called attention to the amount of 
homework that her boy and his parents, 
too, have to stagger under for him to main- 
tain good scholastic standing. 


How right Mrs. Barron is can be veri- 
fied by coming back to the meeting where 
a responsive and sympathetic chord was 
struck among the mothers present. They 
were only too anxious to speak their 
lamenting piece of too much homework 
meted out to youngsters. One mother 
brought forth the discouraging announce- 
ment that she and 6 other mothers had to 
hurry home from a relaxing Sunday after- 





* This article is based on a limited num- 
ber of cases rather than on a comprehen- 
sive study. The Berkeley regulations for 
home study are as follows: 

Grades 1 to 6—No home study per- 
mitted. 

Grade 7— One-half hour per evening 4 
night a week. 

Grade 8 — one hour per evening 4 nights 
a week. 

Grades 9 to 12 — One and one-half hours 
per evening 4 nights a week. 
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Invitation to Better Learning 
LESS STAGGERING HOMEWORK 


noon party to help Junior with his home- 
work, 


Another parent added her two cents 
worth in resenting the staying up until 11 
o'clock practically every evening to help 
Junior keep going scholastically. 


A homework complaint was registered 
by another member, who said that the 
family was seriously considering renting 
out the living-room, because they spent 
most of their spare time in the dining- 
room in collaborating scholastically with 


Junior or Mary in a world of educational 
ink. 


A much-concerned parent reported that 
her youngster couldn’t get to sleep for an 
hour-and-a-half because the child was in a 
nervous and overwrought condition from 
studying too long and too hard. 


Any parent can add to the above illus- 
trations. For the homework complaint-book 
I should like to add two more. First, that 
of the mother who couldn’t help Junior 
with his arithmetic (and mothers do get 
rusty mathematically) and had to wait up 
until the father (with figures fortunately 
still at his finger tips) came home after 
work at midnight to ask him to do Junior’s 
arithmetic. (The mathematics teacher in 
this instance is neither of the teachers 
mentioned later on in this article.) 


Second, consider the parents who allow 
their youngster to study only 40 minutes 
on any one subject. If his homework 
isn’t done in that time, Junior calls it a 
day and goes to bed. Mom and Dad mop 
up finishing touches on the child’s shining 
and scholastic homework, but at what a 
price! For in this instance both father and 
mother are involved in daily arduous 
tasks. If there were two or more students 
in this particular family, their parents 
might well ask “What Price Education?” 


Health versus Grades 


Many parents feel that health is just as 
important as good grades, if not more so. 
Parents realize more and more that the 
youngster needs an adequate amount of 
time to get those daily dozens of vitamin 
D play after school, rather than to be 
cooped up in the house doing school 
lessons. 


Too, they know that preparation for 
leisure moments include an outside hobby 
or two, the possible learning of a musical 
instrument and a character training ac- 


tivity, as 
others. 
If a child is going to do the above det, 
ties in addition to daily studies 
dent that he or she can’t devote m 
an hour or two at the most to school work 
If he does he will have to give up 

of that vitally-needed sleep that ain 
the cobwebs (or loose educational end) 
and leave an alert mental compartment ; 
absorb the educational requirements “ 
grueling day at school. 

BEFORE GOING FURTHER IT Is oNLy PAR 
TO POINT OUT THE VERY FINE ATTEMPt » 
THE PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL (AND Try 
ARE MANY PRINCIPALS GOING GRAY oN ty 
HOMEWORK SITUATION) TO ESTABLisy , 
MAXIMUM 20-MINUTE HOMEWORK PERIOD 
FOR EACH SUBJECT. 

In other words, each teacher will assign 
homework in a given subject that wil 
not take the student longer than 20 minute; 
to prepare at home or better still ip , 
study period of 40 minutes, where ty) 
homework assignments could be finished, 
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Teachers Can Help 





But it is apparent that the principal 
can’t do this herculean task alone, fi 
must have the close cooperation of hi 
teachers. He can’t wield a big education) 
stick and tell his teaching staff what ot 
what not to do. He can only point th 
way. Teachers follow their own method 
which they have used sometimes to good 
or ill effects over a period of years. 

The following excerpt is a familiar on 
to parental ears: “I’ve taught this way for 
20 years and it ought to be good enough 
for another 10 years” (teacher may retire 
after 30 years with pension), or until the 
quoted teacher reaches the retirement age 
of 65 years; that is, if she survives the ev 
hausting demands of daily teaching. 

And those demands are exhausting; what 
with overcrowded classrooms making disci. 
pline difficult; in fact, more difficult tha 
ever before, with the present juvenile 
delinquency trend; what with low salaries 
a fact which makes teaching an undesirable 
field for many capable potential teacher, 
who realize that such a profession means 
a life of undying service with very little 
reward, either materially or spiritually. 

Where teachers do take the time to & 
plain thoroughly and understandingly their 
particular subjects and give time in class 
for homework, the average youngster om 
toss off the homework without undw 
strain on the part of Junior and, betia 
still, his parents. 







































Here, too, is an excellent opportunity 
supervise and check up right in class and 
find out if the explanations have filtered 
through the confusing maze of new facts. 

Scan, for example, the method of a highly 
regarded arithmetic teacher and counselor, 
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y returned from war-time service. 


tl 
Jains to his arithmetic class the 


OVE actin: veblems from the following day's assign- 
» it ig oy, ont If he feels that the pupils under- 
M0Te ther gand the lesson he allows part-time in 
100] Work dass to do the homework. If he feels the 


all Greek to the youngsters 











TEACHERS CAN LESSEN THE PARENTAL 
HEADACHE AND THE EDUCATIONAL STRAIN 
ON A CHILD’S HEALTH INFLICTED BY PRESENT 
TEACHING METHODS. PARENTS WOULD BE 
DEEPLY APPRECIATIVE OF THE TIME SAVED 
THEM, SO THEY COULD BRUSH UP ON MUCH- 
NEEDED READING OF FINE LITERATURE AND 


makes the children toe the disciplinary 
mark. No time is lost constantly calling 
pupils to order; they know that they can’t 
“get by with murder” in his class, and 
accordingly dance to his mathematical 
music. Too, he doesn’t sound off on per- 
sonal reminiscing or the solving of world 































































































































UD som explanation is . 
Will dug he skips the homework scheduled for that problems. In short, every precious mo- KEEP ABREAST OF THE LATEST EDUCATIONAL 
nal ends) day and continues to explain further the ment is devoted to teaching the children DEVELOPMENTS — SOME OF THE LEISURE AC- 
rtment 1) Jesson that hasn’t quite sunk in. The next what they stomped into that particular tivities THAT THEY HAD TO GIVE UP DURING 
ents of , class will probably do the trick. classroom to learn — arithmetic. THE WAR-RIPPED YEARS. 
NLY Pip He prefers that the student do no home- 
TEMPT op work rather than to puddle along in a 
ND Tiny deep sea of mathematical confusion. He g . 
ON ty knows that if Junior eee what he \ aCe hea NAY : 
\BLISH js doing in arithmetic, he won't have to CNN AT Val that 
& PERIoy worry about all arithmetic requirements Suggestions SA hope 0 
being completed by the end of the semes- Poet ; na hel pful 
ill assign ter. Too, the students have a better chance you will find interesting a! 
that il to come through with flying arithmetic 
) minutes colors and with less i F limping 
- a out of class at the end of the semester. new aeden 
finished, ° 
Concrete Examples guidance method 

sf More concrete examples follow to show through visual education 
Fincipal that the 20-minutes homework period can 
me. He really be put across. An average student 
of his chalks off his science and social studies a a 
cational homework during his study period of 40 
What or minutes (leaving arithmetic and English materials dealing with the 
dint the to be done at home), 20 minutes for each most important phases of high 
methods subject. He can do this only because his school students’ personal 
to good homework-conscious science and _ social 
8. study teachers allow part of the class-time and social adjustment... 
iar one period to be devoted to homework, after a 
way for lucid explanation of any new  subject- . : 
aia) ies: Shs We 06 tes canes call tas At last teachers may find it possible 
y retire son Rickey attending Willard) illustrate ao — a bn 
stil the - y 6 ; group basis. Just brought out this 

at good grades can be acquired by the month, under the title “High School 
ent age remaining 20-minute homework done in Guidance Series—Education Visual- 
the ex his 5th study-period purely on his ewn, ized,’’ is a scientifically prepared 
. without even the tiniest bit of supervision set of four texts and 132 related 
53 what from a parent. It is true that a little one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a parental prodding here might have pro- a display easel. 
an ge i‘ se party tes at a os This work provides readily applied _ of this new series, explains that through 
aleriea Dislith to anew ina Junior com pail this materials which have been edited from carefully prepared, informal questions 
sirable ie Raia antes the students’ own point of view, cover- it is now possible to stimulate whole 









ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 





achers, 











means ; 

: . . Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 
é little Arithmetic tion for Adult Living. The four divisions 
“ allow for a continuing program over the 




























to ex An outstanding arithmetic teacher of four separate high school years. 
y their long experience in the Berkeley schools 
r class has his students do most of the arithmetic Dr. William E.Henry, Research Asso- 
or can during school hours, with much time spent ciate, Com westiee Human Develop — as 
undue at the board and very little time bending University of Chicago, and a co-editor 
better over a desk or a dining-room table at home 

doing arithmetic. He knows only too well 

, Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 

ity to that too often the homework that he is “as of 

‘ ies ‘ 
» unl orrecting is the parent’s rather than the Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
ltered pupil’s problems. He knows that this \ dard of li 
om Procedure isn’t going to teach Junior hide tncaaies 
sighh arithmetic. for complete chewing satisfaction 
selor, He can follow this method because he 
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We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 


groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems, 


For further information about this 

ew teaching aid, just write to Dr. 
William E. Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 


STATEMENT ON THE CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 


By J. L. Anderson, Director of Vocational Education, San Jose, and 


President of the Association 


CALIF ORNIA has more than 


2,500 men and women teach- 
ing in the fields of industrial arts 
and vocational arts programs. 

Industrial arts instructors are 
concerned with phases of educa- 
tion which concern an under- 
standing of the industrial world, 
its processes and its products. 
Instructors in the field of voca- 
tional arts are concerned with 
that phase of education which 
trains people for trade and in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

These two groups, while hav- 
ing somewhat different objec- 
tives, nevertheless have much in 
common and feel that they are 
making an important contribu- 
tion in the fields of both general 
and specialized education. 

Most of these people appreci- 
ate the value of an organization 
formed to improve their work- 
ing conditions and increase their 
personal acquaintances among 
their colleagues. These are the 
general objectives of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Education 
Association. 

During the war, members of 
this organization, because of 
their special knowledge and abili- 
ties, made important contribu- 
tions to the successful conduct of 
the struggle for freedom, both as 
members of the armed forces and 
members of the great army of 
producers. 

As a result of this emergency 
the organization was unable to 
function and grow as it would 
have normally. During these 
difficult times, however, hard- 
working officers kept the spirit 
of the organization alive and 
especially during the past year 
under the leadership of Virgil 
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Volla of Los Angeles a healthy 
growth has taken place. 


It is our purpose to continue 
this period of growth so that the 
organization will soon be strong 
enough to provide the services its 
membership requires. 


The organization is made up 
of many local chapters, which in 
turn constitute sections. Each 
section has the same geographic 
boundaries approximately as does 
each of the six Sections of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Lo- 
cal business is transacted by each 
of the local units and where State 
action is required such sugges- 
tions are passed on through each 
section council. 


The CIEA itself, however, is 
a member unit of American 
Vocational Association, which 
covers on a nation-wide basis the 
same type of activities which the 
California association does on a 
State-wide basis. 


PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR 


An active program for the 
present school year is planned 
for each of the local sections as 
well as the State-wide approach 
through the medium of the an- 
nual convention and council 
meetings. Improvement in the 
standardization of Industrial Arts 
education in California, strength- 
ening of the teacher-training 
program, recruitment of sorely- 
needed teachers for the indus- 
trial field, inauguration of a 
State-wide teaching-aid service, 
sponsoring of a State plan for 
curriculum study in the Indus- 
trial Arts field, providing for a 
closer inter-relationship between 


industrial education and the 
other phases of general educa. 
‘tion, are but a few of the items 
on the agenda for the coming 
school year. 


Each local section is planning 
its own series of meetings. The 
annual State convention, gen. 
erally held in April, will mark 
the high-point in CIEA activities, 


Industrial educators in Cali. 
fornia should actively participate 
in what, in all probability, wil] 
be the most significant year in 
California Industrial Education 
Association history. It has been 
said that what is now needed is 
the “moral equivalent of war.” 
If education in post-war America 
follows the trend we all devoutly 
hope for — and there is reason 
to believe that it will — then 
strong, active teacher associations 
have an important responsibility 
in the months ahead. 


OFFICERS 


Officers for 194647 are: President, Jack 
L. Anderson, director of vocational educa- 
tion, San Jose City Schools; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Marion A. Grosse, Fresno State 
College; Second Vice-President, Sidney 
McGaw, shop instructor, Oakland; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. David F. Jackey, 
supervisor of trade and industrial teacher. 
training, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING CALIFORNIA INDUS. 
TRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO Dr. Davin F. Jackey, Voca- 
TIONAL Division, UNiversiry oF CALIFOR- 
NIA AT Los ANGELES, 405 Hitcarp AVENUE, 
Los ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA. 


A TEACHER'S HOPE 
By Odus L. Morgan, San Diego 


F I can instill into the students right from 
wrong; 
Can keep cleanliness, scholarship, courtesy 
and happiness their objectives; 
If I can set an example for them to follow; 
Can set each going and thinking as he goes; 
If I can direct one student toward his goal 
and make his path easier to tread, — 
THEN AS A TEACHER I AMA 
SUCCESS. 
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DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 


YEAR'S MOST CRUCIAL NEEDS IN EDUCATION THEME OF 
DELTA KAPPA GAMMA RESOLUTIONS 


Zolma L. Huxtable and Anne F. Leidendeker, Co-Chairmen, Delta Kappa 


Gamma State Program of Study 


(CALIFORNIA Chapters of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, wom- 
en’s national honorary fraternity 
in education, have selected and 
studied the most urgent educa- 
tional needs of the year and have 
made a determined effort to in- 
fluence leaders and policy-form- 
ing groups to do something about 
these needs. 

Composed of outstanding educators in 
every educational field: master teachers, 
school administrators, supervisors of in- 
struction, and curriculum and psychologi- 
cal technicians, the 46 California chapters 
have formulated resolutions and sent them 
to school superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, teacher-training institutions, presi- 
dents of civic and social organizations, 
professional teacher groups, and members 
of legislative and law-enforcement agen- 
cies, urging early and effective action. 

TypicaL DeLtta Kappa GAMMA RESOLU- 
TIONS ARE THE FOUR WHICH FOLLOW: 

1. Objective: World Understanding. 

Be it resolved that 

“We, the members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, believe that the progress of civili- 
zation is possible only in a world at peace, 
which will be achieved through education 
in the great faiths and ethics which are 
the very roots of a way of life that recog- 
nizes the dignity of the individual human 
being; 

“We believe that every teacher has the 
responsibility of working constantly to 
bring about a better understanding of all 
people everywhere: their lives, hopes, re- 
sources for development, ever aware of 
the inescapable truth that the welfare of 
one group is directly or indirectly affected 
by that of another. To learn from each 
other the basic truths that cut across the 
boundaries of race, religion, and dogma, 
we believe the following mediums to be 
among the most practical: 

“Mobilization of community resources 
through public forums; 

“Participation in institutes of interna- 
tional relations; 

“International exchange of students 
through the State Department; 

“Organization of the school community 
according to democratic principles; 

“Inter and intranational exchange of 
classroom teachers; 


“ : * 6 * . . . 
‘Active participation in national organi- 
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zations, and worthwhile movements which 
bring one in contact with all kinds of 
people. 

“Finally, we, as women, must ever keep 
before us the fact that if future wars are 
to be averted, we must awaken immediately 
to our potential powers and responsibili- 
ties. We can and will achieve a better 
world only if we passionately desire it, 
cultivate it, and have the courage to fight 
for it.” 


2. Objective: Recruitment of Able, 
Young Teachers. 


Whereas, war and post-war conditions 
have focused public attention on the con- 
tributions and needs of the public schools: 

Be it resolved that 

We recognize as an organization of 
women in teaching that no responsibility 
is greater than that of securing the highest 
type of young people for the teaching 
profession; 


We further recognize the need for a con- 


tinuous, definite program of recruitment, 
preparation, and in-service training. 

a. To these ends, we suggest that the 
high schools disseminate general informa- 
tion as to the academic prerequisites of the 
teacher and that they give attention to 
promising students. 

b. We consider it important that the 
university understand and encourage the 
goals and problems of teaching which will 
foster a constructive attitude toward public 
education. 

c. We favor cooperation with other 
organizations primarily devoted to the 
advancement of the schools. 

d. We direct that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent by the Secretary to the 
President of every Teacher Training Col- 
lege in California. 

3. Objective: Selection and Adaptation 
of Appropriate Army Training Methods. 

Be it resolved that 

The Public Schools select and adapt 
appropriate methods from the Army Train- 
ing Program, recognizing that war condi- 
tions were favorable to the highest devel- 
opment of efficient training (to be distin- 
guished from learning in certain instances) 
methods. The more progressive principles 
of training, tested under these conditions, 
were compelling motivation, small and 
highly restricted classes, modern and ade- 
quate equipment, use of diversified meth- 


A New Way to Teach Typing 


TYPING FOR 
BUSINESS 


By BLANCHARD AND SMITH 











Here’s the typing text that 
gives you a new way to 
teach typing. Applications 
are introduced almost im- 
mediately without in any 
way interfering with the 
development of basic typing 
skill. In fact, basic typing 
skill is developed by means 
of applications ! Uses for 
the first time in a typing 
text a 5-assignment skill- 
building cycle culminating 
in quantity production in 
every fifth assignment. Busi- 


ness material—letters, reports, forms, and so on—is used for content 
throughout the book, a feature that results in the direct transfer of 
vocabulary to the production of business typing jobs. Five books 
comprise the Typing for Business series: One-year Course, Ad- 
vanced Course, Two-Year Course, 80 Lessons (short course—adult 
evening), and a special edition, Typing for Business and Personal 


Use. 


Examine the text of your choice — Write our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


New York . Chicago Boston 


Dallas Toronto London 





ods, value of correlating related subjects, 
increased use of practical exercises to give 
mastery of skills as well as knowledge of 
or acquaintance with, a subject field, in- 
service training of instructors, unlimited 
funds and personnel. 

Contrariwise: The Public Schools must 
not train merely; they must develop 
leadership for Democracy at peace, hence 
provide well-rounded education in social 
living, initiative and resourcefulness. 

4. Objective: Vocational, Cultural, Char- 
acter, and Spiritual Guidance. 

Because of the numbers of youths and 
parents working in industry: 

Be it resolved that 

1. The Public Schools give important 
emphasis to spiritual and character educa- 
tion. 

2. Women working in industry, as dur- 
ing the war, be given the opportunity for 
guidance in homemaking. 

3. Emphasis be placed on vocational and 
cultural guidance with suitable tests, job 
information, and counseling. 

4. Members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
sponsor the addition of classes in marriage 
and parenthood to the present high school 
curriculum. 

5. Delta Kappa Gamma encourage and 
promote by every possible method and 
means the employment of occupational 
therapy for the convalescent service men 
and women. 


*- * * 


Electrons, Atoms, Molecules, an_ illus- 
trated book of 140 pages with 26 illustra- 
tions, by Dr. Albert Cushing Crehore, is 
issued by Christopher Publishing House, 
140 Columbus Avenue, Bosten 20, Mass. 
A pioneer in nuclear physics, his articles 
have been published in the world’s lead- 
ing scientific magazines. This, his fourth 
book, is a highly technical presentation of 
atomic theory. 


* * * 


Viets Kodachrome Slides 


IRGIL S. Viets, an English teacher in 

the Hartford (Conn.) school system, 
has brought out a series of color slides 
of scenes long familiar in American 
literature. Photography was done in koda- 
chrome to provide the added dimension 
of full natural color on the screen. 

There are 100 slides; 20 authors are rep- 
resented, from Washington Irving, Emer- 
son, and Thoreau down to Robinson and 
Robert Frost. Many famous literary land- 
marks are included — Walden Pond, Old 
Ironsides, and Muir’s High Sierra. 

The slides are the usual 2 by 2 inches, 
suitable for use in any standard projector, 
and in conjunction with any standard text 
on American literature. Write to Mr. 
Viets at Box 1237, Hartford. 
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Far more than joyous love of peace, 

It burns bright when the battles rage 

But brigher yet when battles cease! 

From ocean blue to ocean blue 

From mountain high to mountain high — 

From barren knoll to thronging street 

From desert sand to seamless sky 

It fills our thoughts — our words — oy, 
deeds 

That rich philosophy we've known — 

Conceived in our fore-fathers’ blood 

Inherent to our land alone! 

But like the sun’s warm, glowing light 

It reaches far across the seas 

Where heavy darkness fills the hearts 

Of weary men on bleeding knees. 

And some day they and all the world 

Happy, joyful and free shall stand 

To thank God that they came to know 

The noble spirit of our land! 


The U. S. Educational 
Mission to Germany 


From a Release from the Department of State 


AMERICANISM 


Lawrence Strunk, Teacher, West Park 


Elementary School, Tracy, 


San Joaquin County 


BOOKS! O songs; O mighty deeds! 
Where lie the words which can define 
The noble spirit of our land 
That aims at such a great design? 
More firm and timeless than those peaks 
That glisten white with purest snow — 
More tender and more gentle than 
The flowers in the vale below. 
No law encompasses its breadth 
But yet it guides us all the while; 
Our tanks and guns reveal it not 
So well as does a soldier’s smile! 
Far more is it than love of life — 


ONORABLE William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, in response to a request by the War Department, has issued a 
joint invitation on behalf of the Department of State and the War Depart. 
ment to a number of distinguished American educators to serve as members 
of an Education Mission to Germany. 
A similar mission recently returned from Japan and a report of its findings 
has been published.* 
The proposal to send the mission to Germany, which originated with the 
War Department, received the full approval of Lieutenant General Lucius D. 
Clay, Deputy Military Governor, Office of Military Government for Germany 


in Berlin. 

The members were selected by the two departments in consultation with the office of 
United States Military Government in Germany and with the advice of the United States 
Office of Education. 

The Mission is observing and evaluating the education program of United States Mili 
tary Government in that country, and will submit a report setting forth the results of its 
work. 

The sending of the Mission is in keeping with the long-range constructive policy on 
German reeducation. 

The group departed in August from Washington and spent approximately one month 
in Germany. The group is composed of the following educators: 

George F. Zook, President, American Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor, Union The 
Council on Education; Chairman. ological Seminary, New York. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Director, Division of Reverend Felix Newton Pitt, Secretary, 
Elementary Education, United States Of- Catholic School Board, Louisville, Ker 
fice of Education. tucky. 

Henry H. Hill, President, George Pea- Lawrence Rogin, Director of Education, 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 

Paul M. Limbert, President, YMCA Col- New York. 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts. T. V. Smith, Professor, University of 

Earl J. McGrath, Dean, University of Chicago. 

Iowa. Helen C. White, Professor, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Eugene N. Anderson, Department o § 

State. 


* See Sierra Educational News, Septem- 
ber, 1946. 
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The Touch Method for Numbers 


and Characters 


B ° ° 
ate College, San Luis Obispo 


HEN Jeanne enrolled in my 
W os in intermediate typing 
jn junior college, she apologetic- 
ally explained that although she 
had just completed a year of typ- 
ing in high school in a California 
school system considered one of 
the best in the State, she did not 
know the touch method of typing 
the numbers and the characters. 
A 5minute test revealed that she 
could type straight copy without 
numbers at a net rate of 50 words 


per minute. 


Jeanne’s case is not exceptional. Rarely 
do I find an individual among those who 
enroll in my evening classes in typewriting 
who knows the touch method of typing the 
numbers and the characters, even though 
some have had as much as two years of 
instruction in typing before enrolling in, 
evening school. I think the fault lies 
chiefly with our typewriting textbooks, 
which do not present the numbers in the 
most efficient way for mastery. 


I would like to share the techniques and 
drills which I have found effective in 
teaching the numbers and the characters. 


As soon as my students (day school or 
evening school) have learned the touch 
system of typing the alphabet, I say, dem- 
onstrating when possible: 


1, You have learned to anchor your little 
fingers, so you won’t lose your home keys, 
and to let your other fingers be free and 
relaxed. 


2. You have learned to reach up one or 
down one to the left or to the right, fol- 
lowing the slope of the keyboard, which 
slopes diagonally from left to right. 


3. You have learned to curve your fin- 
gers like claws and to aim for the center 
of each key and scratch it sharply and 
quickly, as if it were red hot. 


4. You have learned to say each letter 
and each space to yourself and to strike 
each in perfect timing, just as if you were 
keeping time to music. 


—_—_—, 


*This article, now greatly revised, first 
appeared in large part in Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. 
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Norma A. Toalson, Teacher,* Senior High School and 


5. Now put your hands in position on 
the home keys. In typing the numbers you 
will have to reach over a row of keys. 
Simply straighten your fingers out and 
your a finger will fall on the 2, the s fin- 
ger on 3, the d finger on 4, f on 5 or 6, 
j on 7, k on 8,1 on 9, and the semicolon 
finger on zero. Always use without excep- 
tion these fingers on these numbers. 
Straighten your fingers out and use the 
cushions of your fingers on the number 
keys. 


6. Get yeur fingers in position. Do not 
look at your keyboard, but you may look 
at your paper to see if you are striking 
the correct number. Try to anchor the f 
finger when you strike the 2 with the a 
finger. Let’s try tying a line of a2a space. 


7. Now let’s type a line of s3s space; try 
to anchor the f finger. 


Then I drill the students in typing a line 
each of d4d space and f5f space, telling 
them to anchor the a finger. 


8. Your longest reach, but not a hard 
reach, is f6f. Let’s type a line of f6f space, 
anchoring the a finger. (The f6f reach is 
easier than the j6j reach.) 


9. Now anchor the semicolon finger and 
type a line each of j7j space, k8k space, 
and 191 space. It is difficult to keep the 
little finger anchored on 191, but try to 
do it. 


10. Now anchor the j finger and type a 
line of ;0; space, then a line of ;—; space. 
In typing ;-; you reach out to the right 
instead of toward the center of the key- 
board, as you have done in typing the 
numbers. 


11. Now, everyone close eyes and let’s 
begin with the one, which is the small 1, 
and type as I dictate, 11] space a2a space 
s3s space d4d space f5f space f6f space 
j7j space k8k space 191 space ;0; space 3-3. 
Open your eyes and see if you typed cor- 
rectly. Raise your hand if you typed with- 
out an error. Let’s try again, with eyes 
closed — no peeking. 


In day school classes we repeat this drill 
for about ten minutes each day until I 
feel that the class is ready to type sentences 
containing numbers. 

With adult evening school students, as 
soon as they have repeated this drill until 
they feel that they know the numbers, I 


An Objective Test Workbook in Citizenship 


YOUR 


KNOW 
GOVERNMENT 


By CARL RICH 


This workbook, written to accompany the basic text, YOU AND 
YOUR GOVERNMENT, provides four types of exercises for each topic 


of the text: 


LEARNING THE FACTS — to ensure the pupil's being able to retain 


specific essential facts. 


DEVELOPING MEANING AND UNDERSTANDINGS — to develop a 


genuine and appreciative understanding of these facts. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT — to enable the pupil to incorporate 


new words into his actual working vocabulary. 


TESTING FOR INFORMATION — to evaluate the knowledge gained 
through objective testing procedures. 


List Price, $.55 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Franciseo 


California 





have them type sentences such as the fol- 
lowing, which contain numbers: 


1. Today is February 27, 1945. 
2. Her telephone number is 1603-V. 


3. Either a period or a colon may sepa- 
rate hours and minutes, i.e., 8.35 a.m. or 
8:35 a.m., but the colon is more commonly 
used. 


4. A whole number and a fraction may 
be written in either of the following ways: 
7-2/5 or 7 2/5. 

5. The army purchased 2,094 pounds of 
potatoes and 3,567 pounds of apples. 

6. Girls Club members are to report to 
Room 56 during the third period today. 


1. What is the significance of each of 
the following dates: 1492, 1605, 1776, 1861, 
1914, 1732, and 1856? 

8. I live at 1204-C Monterey Street. 


9. His address is Route 4, Box 503, 
Avila, California. 

10. My friend’s Army serial number is 
20830513. 


11. The number of my typewriter is 
1A1645515-11. 


EXT I have the students study the 
keyboard chart, noting what character 
is typed when one uses the shift key in 
typing each number. I tell them to make 
a mental association between each number 


and the character on the same key as they 
do the number drill with the shift lock on 


—A”A S#S D$D F%F F_F J&J K’K L(L 
oe 2", 

After repetition of the above drill the 
students type each of the following sen- 
tences containing both numbers and char- 
acters until they can type each sentence 
twice without error: 


1. There are 20,405 books in the library 
— 13,706 in the main reading room and 
6,699 in the children’s room. 


2. Never type out the word number 
when it is followed by a figure; the correct 
form is No. 7 or #7. 

3. Please send me rug #20571-M. 

4. “Who said ‘Give me liberty or give 
me death’?” asked the teacher. 

5. If I can invest my $21,000 so it will 
draw 3 1/2% interest, my income will be 
$735 yearly or $61.25 monthly. 


6. He quoted figures (he was always 
quoting figures) to prove his point. 

7. The ampersand is both preceded and 
followed by a space when used in company 
names, thus: Farnsworth & Jackson Com- 
pany. 

8. The title of a book may be written 
in either of the following ways: IVAN- 
HOE, Ivanhoe. 

9. “In care of” may be written out or 
be written with a small c followed by the 
diagonal and a small o (c/o) ; the per cent 
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sign (%) should never be used for “in 
care of.” 

10. The asterisk (*) is used at the be- 
ginning of a footnote when the footnote is 
not numbered. 

1l. The superintendent’s home cost $6500. 

I HAVE FOUND THAT IN ONE 2-HOUR PE- 
RIOD THE AVERAGE ADULT EVENING-SCHOOL 
STUDENT CAN LEARN THE TOUCH METHOD 
OF TYPING THE NUMBERS AND THE CHARAC- 
TERS IF THE ABOVE PROCEDURE IS FOLLOWED. 


* * 


REMARKABLE FRENCH TEXT 


Nouveau Cours Pratique De Francais 
Pour Commencants, by E. B. de Sauze, 
PhD, director of foreign languages, Cleve- 
land Public Schools and director of School 
of French, Western Reserve University; 
288 pages; illustrated; price, $1.92; pub- 
lished by John C. Winston 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

As modern language teachers throughout 
the country were celebrating the Silver 
Jubilee of the Cleveland Plan for the 
Taching of Modern Languages, its author, 
Dr. Emile B. de Sauze, was already creat- 
ing the newest unit in his famous French 
series. Large and attractive in format, 
interesting and practieal in content, this 
text justifies the great anticipation of 
modern foreign language teachers every- 
where. 

The vocabulary deals with everyday ac- 
tivities of students. Topics such as school, 
family, home, sports, restaurants, motion 
pictures, and radio, rather than material 
on the history or geography of the foreign 
nation, stimulate practice of 
language. 

Use of the ear, the eye, the voice, and 
the hand produces the four skills of lan- 
guage learning, namely, understanding, 
reading, speaking, and writing. This inte- 
gration of aims, with emphasis on the oral 
approach, has proved far superior to the 
segregation employed by other methods. 

In the 34 lessons, which comprise the 
text, only the essentials of French gram- 
mar as a foundation for mastery of the 
language are given. Elements of grammar 
are introduced in small units — usually 
only one major rule in each lesson with 
the possible addition of one or two minor 
points. 


Company, 


the new 


Only French is used in the classroom. 
The lectures in dialog form are “a natural” 
for oral exercises. Fresh, invigorating 
style with humor makes oral work spon- 
taneous and enjoyable. Students realize 
that French is a living language in which 
they can chat, joke, and sing. 

The book is large (6 inches x9 % inches) 
and attractively bound in royal red cloth 
with the “Coq d’Or” design stamped in 
gold. Workbook is available with supple- 
mentary classroom and home assignments. 









AID TO STARVING INDIA 


A MERICAN Friends Service Commi 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelph 


Pennsylvania, for several years has 
tained an ambulance unit, work cam 
young people, and other aids for the 
ing people of India. 






ttee, 
ia 1, 
main. 
PS for 
Stary. 








Ruth Hunt Gefvert of the Friends com 
niittee on educational materials for chil 


dren, in a special statement Prepared for 
this magazine, says in part: 








“In 1944 the American Friends Service 
Committee began to assist the ambulance 
unit in direct relief. Since that time 
attention has been directed toward distri- 
bution of milk, medical supplies and Vita. 
mins, and creating and cooperating with 
rehabilitation projects, the organization of 
cooperatives for farmers, fishermen and 
craft workers. 












“Along with this development they have 
created new, small-scale demonstration. 


projects in industry, education and medical 
care. 








American Friends Service 





“In the Contai area two work-camps 
have been set up. In one for boys 
the jungle is cleared, latrines are built and 
roads are cleared and built. In the girls 
camp help is given to local women and 
children, teaching cleanliness, and home 
and child care. There are 40 Indian young 
people in each of these work camps. 












“For this work in India, the estimated 
$80,000 which the American Friends Serv. 
ice Committee needs must be provided 
through contributions of interested people” 










LATHAM POSTER CONTEST 


O much interest was shown in the 

World Federation phase of the last 
Latham Foundation Poster Contest, that 
this topic is used in the new contest, which 
opened September 1. 











POSTERS FEATURING HUMANE EDpUCATION 
ARE ALSO MUCH DESIRED, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
SHOWING HOW HUMANE EDUCATION LEADS 
TO CHARACTER-BUILDING AND GOOD CITIZEN 
SHIP. 







This 22nd international poster contest is 
open to contestants on all levels, from 
first grade to professional artists. In addi 
tion to 217 cash prizes, there are also new 
books on art and oil-painting sets among 
the awards; 20 scholarships in leading at 
schools are given as supreme prizes. 











Teachers, supervisors and principals are 
invited to send for an attractive illustrated 
announcement giving details on rules 
prizes, etc. Write to John de Lemos, Bos 
1322, Stanford University, California. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


California School People 
Recently Deceased 


Mrs. Janie M. Stocking, Santa Cruz 
County Superintendent of Schools for 10 
years, died August 28; she had resigned 
from the superintendency January 1, 1945, 
upon the advice of her physician. Born in 
Canada, she went to San Luis Obispo as a 
small child. She began her teaching career 
as a girl in San Luis Obispo and continued 
it when she went to Santa Cruz following 
the death of her husband. 

For a year she taught at Happy Valley, 
later teaching at Live Oak, where she was 
principal for a number of years. 

She was a teacher at Laurel for 4 years, 
then becoming principal of Bay View school 
in 1924. She made many improvements at 
Bay View school, including installation of 
the cafeteria. 

While at Bay View Mrs. Stocking was a 
pioneer in the work of educating foreign- 
born residents for citizenship. Her work 
in that field was unpaid, and was done for 
the love of it. 

She started teaching women the English 
language, later teaching men and develop- 
ing the work into a citizenship class. 

She was a past president of Santa Cruz 
Teachers Association and a member of 
BPWC, California Teachers Association 
and NEA. 


Arthur W. Glover, age 95, pioneer 
teacher in Northern California, died June 
10 in Red Bluff. Native of San Francisco, 
trained for the jewelers trade, be became a 
teacher and taught in Glenn, Butte, and 
Tehama counties. He was widely-known 
among the veteran teachers of Northern 
California. 


* * # 


“Lloyd “Tommy” Costar, physical educa- 
tion teacher of Chico High School for 30 
years, died August 10, 1946. The dean of 
all Northern California track-coaches, hav- 
ing won 27 championships in 30 years, he 
was widely-known as an outstanding physi- 
cal education teacher and a friend and con- 
fidant of thousands of boys. 


*. * *# 


Youth Leaders Digest, now in its 8th 
year, is published monthly by Youth Serv- 
ice, PO Box 510, Peekskill, New York; $3 
per year; editor is Ben Soleman. Among 
the contributing editors is George Hjelte, 
director of the recreation department, Los 
Angeles City. Youth Service issues sev- 
eral other publications, also of interest to 
all who work with children and young 
people. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CONVENTION pageant, and have Thanksgiving Dinner. 
OCIAL studies teachers are urged to On the other days, a widely-diversified 
attend National Council of Social Program with outstanding speakers will 
Studies 26th annual meeting, November Offer every teacher a topic closely allied 
28-30, Boston. Headquarters will be at With his or her interest. These meetings 
Hotel Statler. All meetings but those on re being planned so as to offer teachers 
the opening day will be held at Hotel practical help in guidance with present day 
Statler. problems in the social studies field. 


On November 28, the group will leave For further information write to Merrill 
from Hotel Statler for Plymouth, Massa- FF. Hartshorn, executive secretary, National 
chusetts. While there, they will visit his- Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
toric points of interest, see a Thanksgiving teenth Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW 


ee Education Association film, Assignment: Tomorrow, had an 
extensive showing in California last year. A partial report shows the 
following totals: 
Total bookings 135 
Teachers 4,331 
Laymen 3,854 
College Students 278 
High School Students 3,970 
TOTAL 12,433 
CTA Headquarters Office, 660 Market Street, San Francisco 4, has 7 copies 
of the film. 


CTA Southern Section office, 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14, 
has 4 copies. Apply promptly. 

The film is 16-mm black-and-white, with a 26-minute feature and a 7-minute 
trailer. It presents the American Teacher at work in the Classroom and in 


the Community. The trailer shows the relationship of the NEA to State and 
local associations. 


Many schools, unable to secure the film last year, because of the heavy 
bookings, will want to show it this year. 


Applications should be made as soon as possible. Please list a first, second 


or third choice of dates, in making application, in order to obtain a showing 
time. 


First meeting for the school year of 


Watsonville High School Men's Faculty PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Organization, was held at Watsonville Golf 


and Country Club, September 11. A FOR SALE 


9-hole faculty golf-tournament was held, . . : 
preceding the dinner meeting. Officers Old established private school with 


; statewide reputation, 18 miles south of 
are Norman S. Lien, president, and Carl San Francisco, in San Mateo county. 


Coelho, secretary. Fully equipped. Attendance 30 board- 
ers and 30 day pupils. Bus service. 
* 6 ¢ Ages 4144 to 14. Large grounds with 
equipment. Can make $20,000 year with 

Scott Foresman and Company issues sev- own living quarters. 
eral illustrated periodicals as a free service Real Property valued $70,000. Name 


4 5 ae —Good_ will — Equipment — Personal 
to teachers and executives. Primary Activi- Property valued at $30,000. All can be 
ties is sent free on request to teachers of bought for $87,500 on terms $25,000 


Grades 1-3; Middle-grade Activities is sent down, balance long terms. Owners re- 
likewise for Grades 4-6; School Briefs is tiring. Only qualified buyers with down 
for executives. These monthly papers are payment will be shown. Write or phone 


_ 3 : H. M. Kane, 5060 Geary Boulevard. 
up-to-date, practical and of high merit; Telephone, BA. 1032 or BA. 7172, San 
address the company at 623 South Wabash Francisco, California. 


Avenue, Chicagga 5. 








McCormick-Mathers New Texts 

Plain English Exercises and The Plain 
English Handbook, by Walsh and Walsh; 
published by McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 












































Plain English Exercises Books 1, 2, and 
3 and Plain English Handbook for grades 
7, 8, and 9 have been completely revised. 
























These books provide a systematic learn- 
ing program —so plain and sensible thta 
students pursue it with genuine enthusiasm. 


With the Plain English Plan students 
make their own corrections because the 
easily understood explanations and exam- 
ples in the handbook help them determine 
correct usage. This feature enables each 
student to work according to his individual 
need. 





A set of tests is provided to accompany 
each book. A teachers key and reference- 
guide accompanies class orders. 














HEALTH SANTA CLAUS 


presents the health idea to the elementary, 
kindergarten, and pre-school child in a very 
attractive way that brings results. 

By being a Health Santa Claus, the milk, 


























fruit, vegetables, tooth-brushes, etc., appeal 
to the child as much as the toys. 

Good for Merit Card. Post Cards, 1 doz., 
15c. Poster Size, 15 x 20 in., for Classroom, 
50c each, Caroline B. Eichelberger, R.N., 
1967 Maine Ave., Long Beach 6, California. 














































































































PUBLICATIONS 


4 Professional books on school 
music teaching 


4 Song books for school, college 
and community 


4 Choral music 
4 Operas and Operettas 


Z Instruction methods for band, 
orchestra, violin, piano 


See your 
CALIFORNIA DEALER OR 
SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


C. C. Binchard 


& COMPANY 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Publishers of 
“A SINGING SCHOOL” 


BASIC MUSIC SERIES ADOPTED BY 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 



























































PENINSULA AUDIO-VISUAL 
CENTER 


Camera and Sports Shop, owned and 
managed by A. P. (Phil) Patten, serving 
the San Francisco-San Mateo peninsula 
area, is at 5514 Brewster Avenue, Redwood 
City. Mr. Patten reecived his M.A. degree, 
Stanford University, 1928. He was prin- 
cipal Roosevelt school, Modesto, 1928-35; 
superintendent, Placentia unified school 
district, 1935-43; USO Mobile Service, 
1943-46. 

Long interested in audio-visual educa- 
tion, with many contacts in this field dur- 
ing the recent World War, he is now build- 
ing up a complete audio-visual center, with 
supplies audio- 
visual programs; and train operators. 


and equipment; plans 


* * * 


DR. JESSE P. BOGUE 


Rosco C. Ingalls, East Los Angeles Ju- 
nior College, president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, announced 
election by unanimous action of the board 
of directors, of Dr. Jesse P. Bogue as ex- 
ecutive secretary for AAJC. His headquar- 
ters is at 1201 19th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, DC. Dr. Bogue brings strong abil- 
ity, splendid training and extensive experi- 
ence to the service of the Association. Dr. 
Bogue succeeds Dr. Walter Eells who re- 
signed in 1945. 

Dr. Bogue will be executive officer for 
27th annual meeting of American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges to be held Feb- 
ruary 19-22, 1947, in St. Louis, with Jeffer- 
son Hotel as headquarters. 


* * * 


ROY W. KELLY 


Dr. Roy Willmarth Kelly, consultant in 
personnel, is much in demand in educa- 
tional, civic and industrial groups for his 
presentations on “New Horizons in Labor 
Relations.” 

He specializes in public lectures and 
conference leadership; extension classes or 
discussion groups; training for foremen, 
personnel officers, and executives. 

Dr. Kelly has conducted educational- 
industrial relations work at Harvard and 
Stanford Universities, University of Calli- 
fornia, and elsewhere. 

For further details, terms, and open 
dates write Personnel Administration As- 
sociates, Barbara Gallatin, secretary, 593 
Market Street, San Francisco 5. 


5514 Brewster Ave. 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER FOR THE PENINSULA 
PHIL PATTEN 


An Experienced Educator to Aid Educators 


CAMERA AND SPORT SHOP 


REDWOOD CITY 


OLIVER E. BROWN 


Oliver E. Brown, former superinte 
of Gilroy Schools, 194046, is now ags 
as a planning consultant with — 
Kump Company, San Francisco, 


ndent 
Ociated 
nest } 
largest ang 


= 


OLIVER E. BROWN 


oldest organization in the West devoted to 
school, industrial and civic planning. 


Brown’s position with the concern is with 
the planning and consulting division. He 
is specializing on developing a new pro 
gramming technique as an aid to school 
superintendents and boards of trustees, 
This technique is intended to solve many 
of the special and local problems of con 
verting a planning policy into the design 
of buildings. 


Long a member of California Teachers 
Association, Brown was successively com: 
mercial subjects teacher, athletic coach, 
vice-principal and principal at Orestimba 
Union High School, Newman, from 1922440. 
He holds degrees from Oregon State Col- 
lege and Stanford University; is married 
and has one daughter. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN HONORED 

Helen Heffernan, Chief of the State Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, State De 
partment of Education, has been offered 
the position of Director of Elementary 
Education in all Japan and member of 
General Douglas MacArthur’s staff. It isa 
great honor to her and to California that 
this highly-important position has been 
offered to her. 


Phone 1775R 
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Two POEMS 
By Beatrice Krongold Kess, 
Muir Junior High School, Burbank 


Observation 
Youth's submission 


In blunt defeat 
To rampant rambling tears 
Seems as complete and bitter 


As crowded empty years. 


Temporary as 
His is the mark of distinction 


Too soon to know extinction — 
But until that time — 

Oh, how sublime — 

He has the reddest sunburn! 


* * * 


STUDY ARITHMETICS 

Scott Foresman and Company have issued 
Books 7 and 8 in their new Study Arith- 
metics series. These texts, by Knight and 
others, are available also as Mathematics 
and Life Books 1 and 2; 480 and 512 pages 
each, prices $1.04 and $1.08; teachers 
guidebooks free to users. The series com- 
prises sound mathematical content, made 
lively, interesting, and attractive in ap- 


pearance. 
* * * 


USA JOINS UNESCO 


A! the White House on July 

30, 1946, President Truman 
signed the Joint Resolution which 
made the United States a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

Among those present for the ceremonies 
of signing the legislation at the White 
House was Dr. William G. Carr, associate 
secretary of National Education Associa- 
tio and formerly director of research, 
California Teachers Association. 

Secretary Givens issued the following 
statement the day the UNESCO legislation 
was signed: 

“Our Association has been working for 
many years to secure the establishment of 
an international agency to foster coopera- 
tion in education, and thereby to contrib- 
ute to peace and security. In order to 
promote acceptance of the idea, members 
of the Association contributed to a War 
and Peace Fund. 

“We have followed and supported these 
developments step by step, from their 
proposal by our Educational Policies Com- 
mission in 1943 through many conferences 
at the Department of State, the references 
to Education in the United Nations Char- 
ter at San Francisco, the draft of the 
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UNESCO constitution in November 1945, 
and the enactment of the necessary legis- 
lation. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


e¢ ¢ 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—A pparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals, 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 


I can pledge the full cooperation of the 
teachers of the United States with this new 
international agency, and I believe that the 
United States has joined a most important 
part of the United Nations when it joined 
UNESCO.” 


YOURS ...FOR THE ASKING 


A LIST OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM HELPS 


HE is a partial list of the many excellent offerings made by advertisers 
in the October issue. 
Time will be saved by writing directly to the advertisers for the material 


you wish, but a coupon is provided at the bottom of this column for your 
convenience. 


la. Shoes Thru the Ages is a 40-page booklet, size 414 x 61/4 inches, edited from the 
academic point-of-view. Shoes from the humblest prehistoric types and from all countries 
are attractively illustrated in colors. Ideal as a textbook in the elementary grades .. . 
and exceedingly useful as authentic material for the high school theme. Furnished free 
in quantities to fit your needs. Peters Shoe Co. 


7a. New Good Grooming leaflets, attractively done in color — one for boys, another 
for girls, for use with new Grooming-for-School Charts. Be sure to give enrollment of 
groups so proper quantity of each leaflet can be provided. Bristol-Myers. 


8a. Ice Cream — Let’s Find Out About It is a story of 2 boys and their father who 
visit an ice cream plant. It is written for the 4th and 5th grades. A teacher's supplement 
which explains how the material fits into the curriculum is also available. 


One copy 
only of the booklet is furnished to a teacher. National Dairy Council. 


9a. Suggested School Health Policies is a concise, readable guide to school health 
which administrators and teachers can use to improve local school health. It is a consensus 
from 15 national organizations in health and education, including AMA, APHA, NEA 
and others. 25c per copy. Health Education Council. 


10a. A Girl and Her Hair is a 7-page booklet on the physiology, care and arrangement 
of the hair. Excellent to put into the hands of teen-age girls. Drene. 


11a. Natural-Color Wild-Flower Booklets showing 63 flower-pictures in full color, with 
identification and places of growth. Useful for art, science, social studies and food classes. 
A trial package of 12 booklets with teacher's manual sheets is available for $1. Salada Tea. 


68. Learning to Use Your Encyclopedia is a manual for use in any grade for one, 
two, or three lessons. It is accompanied by short and simple exercises which may be 
secured for each child. F. E. Compton & Company. 


THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


State Teachers Magazines 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago |, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked. 3c is enclosed for each item. 
la 


Address 
Subject taught 
School address 


Enrollment: Boys 





GENERAL WOODWORKING 


General Woodworking, by Johnson and 
Newkirk, a new Macmillan text in the 
Industrial Arts Series, is designed as a 
basic text to give the fundamentals of 
woodworking, plus ample project material. 

The early portions of the book, in fact 
the major portion, discuss fully the vari- 
ous tools and pieces of equipment, both 
hand and power-driven, used in woodwork- 
ing, together with comparatively simple 
and interesting projects on which the 
pupils may practice. There is also included 
a section covering the proper methods of 
finishing, painting, staining, waxing, etc. 

The latter portion of the book contains 
working drawings and pictures of com- 
pleted articles on projects which will at 
once give the pupil much practice, and 
which also will be useful or decorative. 

General Woodworking is adequate for a 
2-year course; price, $2. 


MASTER ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Haunts, homes, and scenes made famous by 
Longfellow, 


Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Poe, and others. One 
hundred fine Kodachrome 2x2 slides for 
projection in full natural color. For use with 
any standard text. Details. 

STANLEY PICTURES 
BOX 1237 - - - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


compiled on any person or subject for 
one dollar each. Research done on any 
subject. Particulars on Request. 


Research Associates 
P. O. BOX 3216 SAN FRANCISCO 19 








Scholastic Magazines 


(Twenty-seventh Year) 


Junior Scholastic (Grades 6-8) 

For English and Social Studies Classes 
World Week (Grades 9-10) 

For Social Studies Classes 
Senior Scholastic (Grades 11-12) 

For English and Social Studies Classes 
Practical English (Senior High School) 
English for Terminal Students Classes 

Prep (Senior High School) 
English and Occupational Information for 
Terminal Students Classes 
Weekly - Teachers Edition - No-Risk Trial 
Group Subscription Rates 
West Coast Manager 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
1027 N. Olive Street - Santa Ana, California 


| without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U. 
Policy that will protect you whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FREE TAG FOR 


YOUR BAG 
Has space for name and 
address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERSé 
WRITER 

£ 9219 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. ° 
Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free § 

i Bag Tag. 
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Donald Duck Sees South America 


ALT Disney and H. Marion Palmer 

have produced a most interesting 
book entitled Donald Duck Sees South 
America; published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston; price 96 cents. 

From the moment Donald steps onto the 
deck of a steamer bound for Panama to 
the time when the people of Caracas honor 
him as a hero, the interest of boys and 
girls is caught and held by this story. The 
Andes and the Amazon, the jungles and 
forests, the festivals of the people and 
their various ways of working and playing 
together, form vivid and important parts 
of Donald’s adventures. 








COMING EVENTS 


September 29-October 2 — Quiz 
School Trustees Association; annua] cm 
vention. U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego 

October 2-4—California Public School 
Superintendents; annual convention, Coro. 
nado. 

October 3-5—National Recreational Ay 
sociation; Western Division Conference 
Santa Barbara. 











October 4—Rural Education Chatty, 
Day; national observance. 

October 5—CTA Bay Section Council: 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hote, 
San Francisco. 

October 12—Columbus Day. 

October 12—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street, 

October 19—CTA Board of Directoy: 
regular meeting. CTA State headquarter, 
San Francisco. 

October 25-27—CTA Bay Section all 
Training Conference. Asilomar. 

November—White House Conference on 
Rural Life and Education; Western Re 
gional Conference. Phoenix. 

November 5—General Election. Vow 
Yes on Proposition 3. 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week. 


November 10-16—Children’s Book Week. 


November 23—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 

November 23—CTA Bay Section Cour 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

November 28—Thanksgiving Day. 

November 28-30—National Council for 
the Social Studies; 26th annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, Boston. 

November 28-30 — Western Association 
of Teachers of Speech; annual convention. 
Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco. 

December 13, 14—CTA Semi-Annul 
Meeting; State Council; Board of Directors; 
State Committees. Biltmore Hotel, Lo 
Angeles. 

January 6—California State Legislature 
begins its session. 

January 11—CTA_ Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 

January 15-31, 1947—March of Dimes, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

January 25—CTA Bay Section Counc; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hote, 
San Francisco. 

March 8—CTA Southern Section Cou 
cil; regular meeting. At the Section heat 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 

May 10—CTA Southern Section Coum § 
cil; regular meeting. At the Section heat 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 
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Nida s8h CLEANY STEADY a8 4 THRIFTY 


THE “CAN-DO” py i Te Think what YOU could accom- 
you really can prepare a plish with BOTH hands . ..in 
RO P E T R ' C K scrumptious meal WITH a time and work-saver like the 


ONE HAND TIED BEHIND kitchen below with adjacent 
: laundry room (left). And how 
by Speedy and YOU. ..in a New Freedom vow uid -aabey ta fl 


onh- epee Saee MATIC gas range, SILENT gas 


Fle xy Fl ame \ refrigerator and UNLIMITED 


hot water! By the way, what 
color scheme would YOU choose 
for this charming design? 


In California, 9 out of 10 homes use 
quick, low-cost gas for cooking. We 
women like the cheery BLUE FLAME 
that we can SEE. Gas is so flexible, so 
easily controlled, you can run the en- 
tire scale of cooking temperatures as 
easily as striking notes on a piano. 
Modern gas cooking, refrigeration 
and hot water service indeed make 
home happier; assure NEW FREEDOM 
from work and worry, for youand me! 


YON 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk 
No. 334 
— ss 







American Universal Table with Envoy 
Posture Chairs 
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HIGHEST STANDARDS IN 


for your schoolroom furnishings 





American E 


and supplies 





N filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 

take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 
item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 
high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 
up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 
needs. Keep it handy for reference. 





Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can r 


prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 





bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


207 Van Ness Ave. South 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
San Francisco, 3 Los Angeles (3) 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 12-001 


